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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Victory without peace is M. Poincaré’s lusty slogan; and 
therefore he refuses even to take as a basis for dis- 
cussion Chancellor Cuno’s recent offer of a definite 
settlement on the German indemnity. Herr Cuno, having 
taken seriously Lord Curzon’s recent assurance that any 
reasonable offer would be considered, came across rather 
handsomely, at least on paper. To ransom her heavy 
industries, and satisfy the claims of the victors, Germany 
pledges herself to pay seven and a half billion dollars in 
cash and kind within the next eight years—if she can 
borrow, enough money to make up the cash. If she is un- 
able to borrow, she is willing to pay off the obligation 
at the rate of one per cent a year, with interest. In case 
this proposal is not acceptable, she is willing to have the 
indemnity and the manner of payment fixed by a mixed 
non-political commission. In any event, as Herr Cuno 
shrewdly observes, in order to make good on these obliga- 
tions of defeat, Germany must have an opportunity to 
recover her economic stability. In other words, M. Poin- 
caré must cease to perch on Germany’s chest and must quit 
_ prodding Germany’s vital organs with his bayonets. 
Ir Germany could make good on Herr Cuno’s offer— 
and we greatly doubt that possibility—we think the 
Allied politicians would do a neat stroke of business by 
accepting it. Already some five billion dollars in cash, 
goods and other property has been drained from Ger- 
many by the winners of the war. Seven and a half bil- 
lion more would carry the total well beyond the figure 
which Mr. Maynard Keynes estimated several years ago 
_ was the most that Germany could pay. Since Mr. Keynes 
made his estimate the financial position of Germany has 
shown a steady decline, and the French occupation of the 
_ Ruhr has so paralysed German industry that to-day seven 
and a half billion dollars in indemnities, in addition to 
the amount already paid, sounds like a fairy tale. M. 
Poincaré, however, waves it aside as a mere bagatelle. 
It is, he declares, not a fourth of what he will be assured 
_ of. The Premier of France is out to give a demonstration 
in the gentle art of eating one’s cake and having it too. 
He insists that Germany pay whatever he cares to de- 
_ mand, a sum with no fixed limits; and meanwhile he will 
continue to sit on the Ruhr until Germany is reduced to 
a condition where she can pay nothing. 
¢ 


Government in Europe which is in a position to call the 
French Government’s grandiose bluffs and thus abate a 
common nuisance. The British Government would be the 
natural candidate for such a salutary task, but unfor- 
tunately it is not at present cast in a courageous mould, 
and its moral position is defective. Not long ago there 
was considerable bold talk in Britain about the necessity 
of revising the treaty of Versailles. After a few days 
some of M. Poincaré’s associates began to point out that 
at the close of the war Great Britain made sure of her 
own indemnification by appropriating the German 
colonies; and they added that of course the first task in 
a revision of the treaty would be the restoration of some 
of these purloined lands, so that Germany could get raw 
materials to assist in her industrial recovery. Since that 
suggestion was made, the British politicians have been 
noticeably quiet about revising the treaty. 


MEANWHILE, M. Poincaré’s Government is making 
menacing gestures in many directions. It has been 
threatening a war against Turkey if it does not get all it 
wants at Lausanne. While its representatives are bullying 
Ismet Pasha, its War Department, with an eye on Britain, 
announces the invention of a new gun that shoots 125 
miles, or, as the correspondents phrase it, “can bombard 
London from Dunkirk.” M. Poincaré, indeed, recalls Rabe- 
lais’s King Picrochole, who, embroiled with his neigh- 
bour through the churlish actions of some of his own 
subjects, declared war, and, elated over the success of an 
unopposed invasion, decided that by conquering one coun- 
try after another, it would be an easy matter to add the 
entire world to his domain. Unfortunately a few days 
later, in his first battle, his army was utterly routed and 
annihilated; but at least his plans were those of a captain 
of majestic ambitions. 


TueErE has been an uncommon uproar over the action of 
the New York State Legislature in voting to reject 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
at least as interpreted by the Volstead law. The Legisla- 
ture, by a narrow majority, has passed a repeal of the 
prohibition-enforcement act of the State; and if Governor 
Smith signs the measure, the Federal authorities will face 
unaided the considerable task of keeping liquor from the 
lips of eleven million more or less thirsty souls. As far 
as we have been able to observe, the State law has served 
chiefly, in this vicinity, to promote corruption and black- 
mail, as must any sweeping statute which a considerable 
proportion of the population is determined to disregard. 
As an instrument for bringing about a drought, in New 
York City at least, the State law has been a joke; and its 
enforcement has involved great expense to the taxpayers, 
while the flood of rum has steadily increased. We are 
informed on excellent authority that during the past year 
the retail price of hard liquor has fallen from twenty-five 
to sixty per cent in this city, while the business them 
bootleggers done it, Mawruss, is something which you 
really wouldn’t believe it at all. Under the circumstances, 
one prohibition law, more or less would seem to make little 
difference. 
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In its decision on rum, the venerable Supreme Court has 
solemnly declared that the laws of a country do not follow 
the flag beyond the three-mile limit. Hence American 
ships on the high seas may be as wet as a Kentucky 
barbecue in the good old days; but all vessels, whether 
American or foreign, must get rid of their stocks and be- 
come dry as a painted desert ere they enter an American 
port, for if the American snooping squads find so much 
as an ’alf pint of red licker aboard, the ship and its officers 
and crew and owners will suffer the full penalty of the 
law, whatever that may be. Naturally the sea-going 
brethren of darkest Europe are showing considerable ill- 
temper over the decision. French politicians are threaten- 
ing reprisals that will make it decidedly uncomfortable 
for a vessel sailing under the American flag to enter a port 
of France, and it is reported that British shipowners will 
ignore the ukase of our dearest and best institution and 
grimly await eventualities. 


ApoLocists for imperialism are perpetually telling us that 
it is conducted primarily because of altruistic obligations 
to uplift the heathen, and never for revenue only. As an 
example, imperialists of the Anglo-Saxon breed are wont 
to cite the case of India, and to make more or less vague 
reference to statistics purporting to show that India is 
carried at a loss. We have no doubt that British im- 
perialism in India entails more burden than profit for the 
British people generally, but it brings splendid returns to 
certain groups of privilegees. As an instance of this, the 
London New Leader reprints statistics showing that cer- 
tain British jute-mills in India are declaring dividends of 
thirty per cent. These imperial business-enterprises, oper- 
ated East of Suez where there ain’t no ten command- 
ments as far as labour is concerned, not only earn a tidy 
profit for the investor, but also, by the laws of com- 
petition, serve to’ keep down wage-standards in the home 
country. In order to maintain this system, the wage- 
earners at home must submit to severe levies on the 
products of their toil, for the maintenance of a great 
military establishment to keep the remote heathen work- 
ers under the flag properly subdued. While the British 
Labour party concerns itself primarily with doles for the 
unemployed, and similar palliatives, and is content to 
leave the imperial system intact, there will not be 
much chance of advancement for the mass of the British 
people. 


SPEAKING of imperialism, we note that Admiral Chester 
is somewhat aroused about the marked lack of enthusiasm 
displayed by the American people over his fat concession 
in Asia Minor, which has engendered such hostility among 
British and French privilegees interested in the same ter- 
ritory.. “Do you want to see European Governments get 
it away from us?” demanded the Admiral of a reporter 
of the New York Globe. “My interests are American 
interests. I am fighting for my country.’ It would be 
interesting to know just what Admiral Chester means 
when he says “my country” and “American interests.” We 
wish he would give us an estimate of how many of the 
110 million of his fellow-citizens will benefit, and in what 
manner, if he and his mysterious financial associates, 
rather than some British or French group, are permitted 
to exploit the natural resources and the Turkish popula- 
tion in Asia Minor. 
this matter, it is relevant to inquire how many American 


farm-mortgages will be lifted because of his efforts, 


and to what extent the general standard of living will be 
raised. If his concession promises nothing in this line 
we do not see why his fellow-citizens should be particu- 
larly interested in it, especially since they will have to 
pay for policing the Near East for him, and, in the event 


If he is fighting for his country in | 


of war, will be compelled to pour out their blood and 
treasure to defend his enterprises in that quarter of the 
world. 


For a while at least, American writers and publishers may 
pursue their business without the threat of having their 


‘properties confiscated through the action of some official 


meddler or some inflated private moralist in the State of 
New York. The censorship bill, under which it would 
have become a crime even to have on one’s bookshelf a 
publication in which a single sentence had been duly ad- 
judged indecent under the law, finally met its Waterloo 
in the State Senate. In the face of the general public 
protest even the representatives of militant puritanism, 
who attended the session, could not muster more than 
fifteen votes. Possibly some of the legislators were de- 
terred from voting for the measure by the caustic speech of 
Senator Walker, the Tammany leader, who harked back 
to the debates on the Volstead law and devoted some atten- 
tion to lawmakers who “vote one way and drink another.” 
“Some of the best tellers of shabby stories in this Senate,” 
he declared, “have been worrying their hearts out during 
the debate to-day about somebody reading something which 
may not have been good for him or her.” One reason 
why Tammany manages to keep its power in New York 
is that its leaders, in contradistinction to the common run 
of political reformers, do not proceed on the theory that 
the Government should be as much of a public nuisance 
as possible.. 


DuRING the first conference at Lausanne the Allied repre- 
sentatives made the mistake of attempting to revive the 
technique of Versailles. Reserving for themselves the 
Turkish lands in Asia Minor which they had filched under 
the mandate system, they offered the Turkish Government 
a treaty which would guarantee to foreign residents the 
extra-legal status they had enjoyed before the war, and 
would set over the Turkish authorities a dictatorship of 
various Allied commissions, in the interest of the foreign 
bondholders. Lord Curzon brusquely told the Turkish 
delegates to sign on the dotted line within a few hours or 
take the consequences; and as a result the conference 
came to nothing. After a period of sober second thought 
the British Government, speaking for the Allies, let it 
be known that a fresh conference was desired, at which 
the Allied Powers would be prepared to make substantial 
recessions from their former demands. Now that the 
diplomats have reassembled, these promised modifications 
are hardly to be noticed. The second conference has thus 
far dragged along in the futile manner of the first. It 
has been of value chiefly in confirming the fact that the 
present British Government is prepared to push to the 


uttermost its imperialist plans in the Near East, and in 


showing that M. Poincaré’s neo-Napoleonism embraces a 
“strong” policy in Asia Minor. 


SECRETARY MELLON is planning to borrow $400 million 
to replace certain war-time bond-issues, and we note that 
the new obligations, besides being non-taxable, will bear 
four and three-quarters per cent interest. This is a stout 
inducement for well-to-do investors, and doubtless the new 
bonds will be handsomely oversubscribed. It is: interest- 
ing to note that the Government is compelled to pay 
interest at a rate nearly sixty per cent above that it re- 
cently arranged to accept from the British Government 
on the British debt to the American people. Thus, in 
order to keep its books straight, the American Govern- 
ment must pay out in annual interest to its own bond- 
holders nearly $100 million more than it receives from 
our cousinly debtors; and this amount, be it remembered, 
is collected from American taxpayers. This is a con- 
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siderable donation to a Government that shows such a 
healthy surplus as the British Government; and no doubt 
it will materially assist Mr. John Bull to maintain him- 
self in the something more than the style to which he 
is accustomed. . 


In spite of considerable agitation by public-spirited 
citizens of all shades of political opinion, the California 
State Legislature recently voted against a repeal of the 
criminal-syndicalism law. California easily holds the 
record for political prisoners, and every few days one 
reads of a new batch of I. W. W.’s being packed away in 
jail. Indeed, mere membership in that organization seems 
to have become a recognized crime in the State. More- 
over, in many communities the vending of labour-papers 
is a reason for imprisonment. The newspapers of Los 
Angeles recently featured a melodramatic story supplied by 
the local prosecuting authorities, to the effect that sixteen 
members of the I. W. W. had been arrested at the Signal 
Hill oil-wells on 18 April for complicity in a plot to 
wreck the wells. The Defence News Service points out 
that all the men had been in jail for three months prior 
to their alleged arrest, and therefore could scarcely have 
been concocting a plot. Arrests for opinion seem to breed 
official mendacity, and California is getting more than its 
share. One wonders if the climate can possibly be a 
contributory cause. 


Tue editor of the Manchester Guardian Weekly finds 
much amusement in a legislative measure that has just 
been brought forward by the Premier of Bulgaria. M. 
Stamboulisky proposes that wherever ten or more com- 
munists are discovered in a peasant-village, they shall be 
compelled to pool their resources and enter upon an experi- 
ment in communistic life. According to the editor of the 
Weekly, this is a grim jest; for, he says, the communist 
regime “depends for any conceivable success it might ever 
have on the eager co-operation of the whole State—if not 
of all States.” This is good orthodox Socialist doctrine, 
but somehow it does not impress us very deeply. As a 
matter of course, we have no sort of sympathy with any 
proposal to force the communists into any kind of experi- 
ment; but then, on the other hand, we feel that any 
experiment in association has a far better chance of suc- 
cess if it is begun in a small way, and gradually ex- 
panded as the participants learn what they are about. 
For the development of economic democracy, one group 
of peasants who co-operate in the actual work of produc- 
tion is more valuable, we should say, than a whole bat- 
talion of logicians who decline to attempt anything in 
a practical way until they are faced with the impossible 
task of attempting everything at once. 


APPARENTLY prospective colonists bound for the Kuzbas 
settlement in Siberia, where the Russian Government has 
established a co-operative concession for the development 
of the coal-mines and steel-mills, do not take seriously the 
stories of the few malcontents who have returned, or the 
indictment in New York, for grand larceny, of former 
members of the Kuzbas Committee in this country. Thirty- 
five more Kuzbas pioneers recently sailed with their fami- 
lies for the colony, and they seemed about as cheerful over 
leaving the United States as workers used to be over 
quitting the Old World for our hospitable shores. Prob- 
ably these happy emigrants put two and two together and 
decided that the Kuzbas indictment had too much the 
appearance of a political prosecution to count. They were 
aware that nearly 500 workers had ventured from America 


to the Siberian concession, each laying out $300 to cover 


transportation, food and tools; and that all but a few 


had remained. If the returned malcontents believed that 


the opportunities in the colony were not as represented, 
it seems odd that they did not bring civil suits to recover 
their outlay, rather than participate in the somewhat ro- 
mantic charge of grand larceny, under which they can 
recover nothing, and must prove the incredible conten- 
tion that Mr. Roger Baldwin and his volunteer associates 
on the Kuzbas Committee diverted the moneys to their 
own use. It will be interesting to discover what is behind 
this extraordinary proceeding. 


Mr. Greorce W. RussEtt remarked in the Irish Home- 
stead not long ago that the social experiment in Russia 
had stimulated the imagination of the workers in Ireland 
more than any other phenomenon of our time. This holds 
true, we suspect, of other countries. Certainly in our 
own land many people of humble condition show not a 
little desire to do something towards helping the Russian 
people to establish a co-operative society. Now we read 
of a group of farm-boys from North Dakota, engaged 
in the work of instructing Russian peasants in the use of 
tractors, or a group of American workers setting out to 
rehabilitate some Russian ‘industrial enterprise; again we 
come upon a news-note in some labour-paper stating that 
the workers of some locality have donated a unit of 
machinery to the Russian people; or again we read that 
American labour-organizations have adopted considerable 
numbers of Russian children who have lost their parents 
in the famine or the civil wars. These spontaneous acts 
of sympathy and helpfulness have become so common that 
they attract little or no attention in the press. On the 
other hand, how the head-lines would flare if some group 
of American citizens were miraculously moved by enthu- 
siasm for our American institutions to make voluntarily 
a gift to the National City Bank, the United States Steel 
Corporation or the New Haven Railway. 


“Commanp of all seas” is still the objective of British 
naval policy, according to a declaration recently made to 
the Commons by the First Lord of the Admiralty. In the 
Department of the Navy at Washington, this announce- 
ment does not seem to have been received with sorrow; on 
the contrary, one of the officials said to a representative 
of the New York World: “We are tickled to death; they 
are playing right into our hands.” According to this 
correspondent, the navy men generally are glad to have 
the British admiralty give the American Congress a push 
in the direction of further expenditures. The British 
declaration came out in the course of debate on the advisa- 
bility of completing the naval base at Singapore; and the 
Commons approved the project by a vote of 253 to forty- 
four. Thus Britannia is still minded to rule the waves, 
but our navy men are averse to having her maintain 
a monopoly in this line of business. 


WHEN all is said and done France remains the centre of 
art and grace. “Do it beautifully,” said Hedda; and they 
do. We observe with satisfaction that in the list of 
French battleships and cruisers the names “Voltaire,” 
“Diderot,” “Ernest Renan,’ “Edgar Quinet” and “Victor 
Hugo” figure conspicuously. 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
A RULE THAT WORKS ONE WAY. 


Uncle Sam right now is investing his dollars overseas faster 
than any nation ever did in all history... it is no small 
task that has fallen to Uncle Sam, this new job of guardian 
and guide to 110 million Americans who have a surplus of 
savings to invest over the sea—where the risk as well as 
the interest is higher than at home.—FrRepERIcK SimpicH (of 
the United States Consular Service, in the Nation’s Business, 
the official organ of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America.) 


As we pause from time to time to look the American 
landscape o’er, it seems to us that one fact overtops 
all others—the fact that this country is already well 
advanced in a course of imperial expansion that seems 
likely to encircle the whole of Latin America in our 
own day, unless there comes a check in the form of 
a defeat by a European rival, a consolidation of all 
the American States to the south of us, or a thorough- 
going revolution here at home. It is only symptomatic, 
and a matter of no great importance in itself, that Mr. 
Henry P. Fletcher, the representative of the United 
States Government at the Pan-American conference at 
Santiago, Chile, has refused to agree to the incorpora- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in a treaty to which all 
the Governments in this hemisphere will subscribe. If 
it were true that this doctrine contemplated nothing 
more than the protection of the small States of Amer- 
ica against invasion, then certainly there could be no 
possible objection, on the part of the Government of 
the United States, to the acceptance of the Doctrine 
by all the Governments in this hemisphere as a basis 
of common action. If, on the other hand, it is the 
intention of the American Government not only to 
safeguard the Latin countries against invasion from 
Europe, but also to keep these countries open to inva- 
sion from the United States, it is obvious that Wash- 
ington must look upon a compact for mutual defence 
as a decided inconvenience. Thus, when Mr. Fletcher 
tells the conferees at Santiago that the Monroe Doc- 
trine “is not a regional understanding, but is the 
unilateral national policy of the United States,” his 
attitude is either wholly irrational, or it is based upon 
the settled intention that the Doctrine shall work only 
one way. 

But after all it is plain enough that if Mr. Fletcher 
and Mr. Hughes were not in complete sympathy with 
the policy of imperialism, they would have no choice 
but to resign their jobs. The Government is being 
carried along now in the course of empire by a driving 
force the power of which is measured (literally) in 
thousands of millions of dollars; and only when the 
opposition has developed a force of like proportions 
will it be appropriate to look for a change in public 
policy. 

According to the estimates of Mr. Frederick Sim- 
pich of the United States Consular Service, English 
funds invested in foreign countries amounted, in 1914, 
to twenty billion dollars. French investments of this 
sort amounted to about eight billion, and German to 
perhaps five billion dollars; and now, says Mr. Sim- 
pich, “regardless of war-debts, . . . and not counting 
our flyér in marks, kronen, roubles, etc., our foreign 
investments . . . must run somewhere around $8500 
million.” 
Americans already exceed those of the French in pre- 
war days, and are perhaps seventy per cent greater 
than those of the Germans. 

In his article in the Nation’s Business, Mr. Simpich 
then goes on to tell us how the American Government 
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supports its overseas traders and investors by supply- 
ing backward peoples with financial advisers (with the 
result that they turn “instinctively” to the United States 
for money and goods); by insisting on equality of 
opportunity (in territories controlled by other Govern- 
ments than our own); by helping concessionaires to 
escape special tax-levies; and by investigating and 
passing upon loans issued to foreign Governments and 
individuals. Such is the story told to the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, under 
the caption “Our Dollars Go Guarded Overseas”; but 
the editor of the Nation’s Business says that Mr. Sim- 
pich errs, if at all, “on the side of modesty when he 
tells what the State Department does, for the whole 
story of diplomacy can néver be told.” 

Why, we wonder, can the story not be told, if the 
Government is actually working as “guardian and guide 
of 110 million Americans who have a surplus of sav- 
ings to invest over the sea”? The truth is, of course, 
that most Americans have no such surplus; that most 
of those who do, have invested in domestic enterprises ; 
and that the people who-have sent their money “over 
the sea—where the risk as well as the interest is 
higher than at home,” are being served by the Govern- 
ment, openly and secretly, day in and day out, at the 
cost of the submissive “backward people” of our own 
United States. Z 


LAISSEZ FAIRE, LAISSEZ PASSER. 


THE amount of legal talent engaged in arousing 
opinion favourable to the World Court is becoming 
formidable, and the approach to the League of Na- 
tions is being sedulously swept and garnished. Sena- 
tor Pepper, responsive to the blandishments of Lord 
Robert Cecil, is as busy working up sentiment for the 
League as he was between 1914 and 1917 in urging 
participation with the forerunners of the League in 
their fight against the Hun. No doubt he remembered 
the ready response of the press to that summons when, 
in addressing the newspaper-publishers at their dinner 
in New York city the other day, he advised them to 
stick to general principles, leaving contentious details 
for later consideration. The best way to consolidate 
American opinion, he said, was “to focus discussion 
upon the substance of the relation which America 
ought to bear to the rest of the world.” If the thing 
to be desired was American participation in world- 
affairs, the manner of participating was merely a mat- 
ter of detail, and much might be gained if the news- 
papers would forget partisanship and prejudice and 
speak in accordance with “America’s devotion to peace 
and justice as well as to liberty and independence.” 
Liberty, independence, peace and justice are still 
words to conjure with, in spite of the hard usage they 
have received. It may be unkind to suggest that be- 
fore taking for granted America’s devotion to liberty 
it would be well to question the Indian, the Negro, the 
Chinese, the Japanese and the Hindu, as well as the 
I. W. W. and the “radical”; or to hint that the natives 
of the Philippines, of Cuba and Porto Rico, of Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, might throw some light on the 
meaning of independence in the mouths of the poli- 
ticians. With peace and justice possessing no really 
fixed and definite meaning, it is easy to understand why 
such advocates of harmony as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania put their ultimate faith in military preparation. 
No doubt it would suit our political mentors quite 
well to have the general usefulness and desirability of 
international co-operation acknowledged by a public 
which was willing at the same time to leave details to 
the experts; but sentiment against entangling alliances, 
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strengthened by recent experiences, is just about suffi- 
cient to make a discussion of ways and means inevit- 
able, no matter what dangers of partisanship and 
prejudice it may involve. It is because our bias differs 


from that of the politician that we are tempted to take 


part in the discussion. Our freedom from the respon- 
sibilities of office permits us to consider equality of 


human rights as a basis for international friendship, 


without those reservations in favour of the needs of 
financial imperialism which are imposed upon office- 
holders by the exigencies of their position. What we 
should consider as the indispensable conditions for 
peaceful relations would be regarded as outside the 
realm of practical politics. Senator Pepper, for in- 
stance, is an advocate of the so-called protective system, 
which he is anxious to extend from the indirect sub- 
sidies which the tariff confers on manufacturers, to 
direct subsidies for shipowners. These and similar 


_ schemes for eliminating the competition of foreigners 


justice. 


would have to find room within his definition of 
Yet in what does justice consist if not in 
an equality of rights, a field in which favouritism has 
been suppressed? The development of large-scale in- 
dustry and the increasing facility of international com- 
munication have served to unite all peoples in an 
economic interdependence which makes national fron- 
tiers seem more than ever arbitrary and impracticable. 
Laws, such as tariffs, for instance, which interfere 
with the natural working of this new international 
organization of industry are therefore destructive in 
the precise degree that they are effective. 

Through trade the nations are brought together, the 
difficulties of language are surmounted, and national 
boundaries are rendered anachronistic. National self- 


_ consciousness and jealousy, expressed in laws which 


discriminate against foreigners, check the growth of 
the intricate network of exchanges which, if left un- 
hampered, would produce a natural division of labour 
extending to the remotest corners of the earth; a uni- 
versal co-operation, in other words, through which 
living-conditions everywhere might be immeasurably 
improved. The impediments which Governments put 
in the way of trade effectually prevent a mutual under- 
standing between peoples, and at the same time 
strengthen those privileged groups which have need 
of armies and navies to protect them in their work of 


- exploitation at home and abroad. Not much headway 


in the direction of peace can be expected while the 
representatives of each nation are obliged to protect 
such material advantages as chance or main force has 
given the privileged classes which they represent. 
The controlling members of the present League of 
Nations have a mutual interest in enforcing the terms 
of the Versailles treaty—a document which can hardly 
be said to have promoted international good will or eco- 
nomic co-operation. The Government of the United 
States might make such a league as is offered by the 
politicians an instrument for extending the piratical 


powers of the State; but we can not see the navy 


dwindling as the result of such a commitment. So 
far as we know; none of the politicians engaged in pro- 
moting this scheme has yet suggested the importance 
of attempting to unite all nations by throwing wide the 
doors of world-commerce. “The open door” is an 
expression with a strictly limited meaning, referring 
rather to a share in the privileges wrung from weaker 
nations than to an ideal of international justice. In the 
discussions that have been going on, we have seen a 
great deal about the advantages of having a tribunal to 


‘settle international disputes; but there has been little 


or no reference to such a fundamental matter as the 


equal rights of all inhabitants of the earth in regard 
to trade and residence. No such Utopian dreams seem 
to trouble the practical minds of international lawyers 
and diplomats. 

It is upon this principle of equal rights, however, 
that we should very much like to have the views of 
Senator Pepper and Lord Robert Cecil. Lord Robert 
might have added considerably to the debt of gratitude 
that this country owes to the Cecil family for Lord 
Salisbury’s moderation at the time of President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuela flare-up, if he had dared to make free 
trade the basis of his argument for the League of Na- 
tions. But with the new protective tariff imposed by 
his Government netting more than £123 million a year, 
which exceeds the annual harvest yielded in this coun- 
try by the Fordney law, he may have felt that the less 
said about commercial freedom the better. 

It is not easy to impress the mind of the legislator 
with the connexion between liberty and justice. The 
conception of natural law, acting harmoniously in the 
absence of restrictions, seems to him visionary. He 
is not aware that such practices as prevention of trade, 
interference with the movement of population, com- 
mercial favouritism, and the exploitation of weak peo- 
ples, are in conflict with justice and inimical to peace ; 
that they demand the surrender of liberty and inde- 
pendence, and are bound to upset any seeming equilib- 
rium arrived at by compromises among lawyers and 
diplomats. 


PORTRAIT OF A NEIGHBOUR. 

Nor long ago the New York World published an 
article by President Obregon of Mexico, seeking to 
interpret the aims of Mexico, which was notable 
for urbanity, assurance and good sense, and was 
conspicuously free from the hifalutin’ sanctimonious- 
ness common to the rhetorical efforts of political leaders 
north of the Rio Grande. It was clear that Mr. 
Obregon holds to the view that the people of Mexico 
have a natural right of priority to the Mexican land. 
He believes that the Government should promote rather 
than combat such plans of socialization and of volun- 
tary co-operative and communal activities as the people, 
in their own interest, demand. He has a theory that 
education is a more effective protection for a people 
than shining armour. His statements gave us an en- 
gaging impression of the man; and this is re-enforced 
by a reading of the intimate study of Mr. Obregon 
just published from the pen of Dr. E. J. Dillon under 
the title “President Obregon—a World Reformer.” Dr. 
Dillon’s portrait is pleasing despite his forbidding sub- 
title, and his book is worth the serious attention of 
American readers. 

Mr. Obregon appears to be one of Dr. Dillon’s enthu- 
siasms. Dr. Dillon has written much about public men 
in many parts of the world, and it must be admitted 
that he has on occasion wasted considerable admiration 
on some pretty shabby specimens among the European 
politicians. Yet his portrait of Mr. Obregon bears 
many marks of authenticity; and the discriminating 
reader will incline to grant it a wary acceptance. 

The present Mexican Government has been in power 
for two and a half years. As Dr. Dillon points out, 
it inherited only chaos and demoralization, and it was 
faced with the task of building from nothing. Ap- 
parently it has been making a vigorous start. It has 
opened up the land to workers who for generations 
were mere beasts of burden in the fields they tilled 
for others. It is constructing railways and roads and 
conducting other projects in promotion of the public 
good. When the new regime was inaugurated, Mexico 
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was an armed camp. President Obregon frugally pared 
down the army to some 50,000 men, and devoted the 
amount saved to education. In the budget of 1922 
nearly $50 million was set aside for this purpose, and 
that, we believe, is an excellent advertisement of the 
quality of Mr. Obregon’s Government. In two places 
in his book Dr. Dillon intimates that when Mr. de la 
Huerta, the Minister of Finance, visited this country a 
year ago to make an arrangement on the Mexican debt 
with the fiscal overlords of this hemisphere, the Amer- 
ican bankers “courteously expostulated” against the 
diversion of such a large sum for the school-system. 

One gathers from Dr. Dillon’s pages that out of his 
ycountry’s long agony of disorder and desolation Mr. 
Obregon has evolved a political philosophy which ap- 
pears to discard such stuff as the dreams of politicians 
are commonly made on. Apparently he has no interest 
in having his country seek salvation through such 
costly futilities as heavy armaments, diplomatic in- 
trigues, and the dissemination among the population of 
an elaborate propaganda of patriotic hatred against 
other peoples. 
ruled by force,” he says, “Mexico has nothing to hope. 
If morality predominates she will have nothing to fear. 
Consciousness of this truth will serve as the main- 
spring of our policy.” It may be that if the Mexicans 
have the courage to hold to faith in the Idea as their 
bulwark of defence, they will yet frustrate the 
aggressive plans of the greedy imperialists over their 
northern border. Assuredly no other defence presents 
itself, 

Some of Mr. Obregon’s ideas, as they are reflected 
by Dr. Dillon, indicate that the Mexican leader has not 
hypnotized himself with the usual soporific buncombe 
of those who rise to high political estate. Apparently 
he regards politics as a public evil second only to war, 
and his vision embraces a happy order of society in 
which the politician would be “among the unemployed.” 
“Politics,” he says, “together with its inseparable ad- 
juncts, inordinate ambitions, turgid rhetoric, delusive 
promises and insidious intrigues, have wrought havoc 
among many peoples, and nowhere more thoroughly 
than among our own.” 

Having such a view of politics, Mr. Obregon must 
naturally have a very different conception of patriotism 
from that which is commonly advertised in our own 
country. 


A great deal [he declares] might be said about the meaning 
of that much abused word, which, like religion, has been 
stretched to cover heinous crimes. In some countries it is 
identical with State-worship, hatred of other States being its 
obverse side. In all countries it has to be stamped artificially 
into the impressionable minds of the young. It is never 
planted there by nature, as is affection for your first home or 
the surroundings of your childhood,... Love of one’s coun- 
try is not the final stadium of cultural progress. Beyond 
country is the community of human kind. Unhappily it is not 
an organized community. The world is still far from that 
goal, but that is not a reason for standing still. One is 
goaded to action when one beholds the strenuous exertions 
systematically put forth in elementary and high schools to 
imbue the youth of each country with spurious patriotism, 
with the theory that their particular country exists for itself, 
is superior to all others, and has the right, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, to extend its territory and influence at the ex- 
pense of its neighbours. Now if the same methodic labour 
were applied to the inculcation of the saner teaching that 
each nation is bound by ties of kindred—which should be. 
strengthened with those of morality—to the larger community 
of which it is a member, progress would be swift. 


On economic matters Mr. Obregon’s mind works 
with a similarly unconventional directness. His views 
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on labour and property, for instance, may give a clue 
to the reason why his Government has not received any 
friendly courtesies from the hierarchy of diplomatic 
righteousness in Washington. 


It is my opinion [he says] that every individual born into this 
world has the same right as every other to be able to live. 
He must of course work, but not as a beast of burden works, 
in return for barely enough rest and food to fit him to go on 
toiling until he sinks into the grave. A human being can 
justly claim an opportunity to unfold his faculties, whatever 
they are, and it is immoral to force or cajole him into com- 
pacts with other individuals or companies by which he would 
forfeit this claim. What is it that creates the right to pri- 
vate property? Obviously society, which gives to each what 
is his and lays down the conditions on which it will guarantee 
him possession. Property in land should be made contingent 
on cultivation. To hold land and to refuse either to cultivate 
it or to allow another citizen to cultivate it is incongruous. 


Some of Mr. Obregon’s ideas are of such a character 
that it is perhaps rash for him to entertain them 
so close to the battalions of normalcy. Dr. Dillon 
brings into relief the terrible shadow that is never 
absent from the Mexican landscape, the shadow 
cast by the guns and the great war-fleet of the hungry 
imperialism of the North. Perhaps it is more by good 
luck than‘anything else that Mexico has escaped the 
clutches of this imperialism. The author gives a sum- 
mary of American unhelpfulness during Mexico’s 
years of misfortune: the sordid political mendacities 
poured out from Washington or from certain financial 
groups in New York; the stream of sham news in the 
American press; the always benevolent, though futile 
and inexplicable invasions of Mr. Wilson; the ominous 
fulminations of Secretary Fall; the imperial godliness 
of Mr. Hughes. To all this he appends a brief history 
of the imperialist adventures of the Washington Goy- 
ernment in the Caribbean region. It is a bitter chron- 
icle for Americans to read, and Dr. Dillon does not 
spare his stings. It seems to him that the United 
States is running amuck, inspired with a Nietzschean 
idea that the super-nation can do no wrong, and forti- 
fied in this with an insuperable puritanical self-right- 
eousness. To us this appears a bit elaborate. Probably 
few of the guiding spirits of American aggression 
against weaker nations have heard of Nietzsche; but 
they have studied not unprofitably the acquisitive im- 
perialist operations of our Anglo-Saxon cousins. 

In the end Dr. Dillon is not wholly pessimistic about 
the future of Mexico in her precarious geographical 
position. Perhaps Mr. Obregon is the David who will 
save his people from the imperial Goliath of the North. 
If he is the significant figure that Dr. Dillon thinks him 
to be, he may also become a potent factor in assisting 
the people of the United States towards their own 
emancipation. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 
Ever since Mr. H. L. Mencken published his study of 
the American language about half a dozen years ago, 
there has been a constant patter of talk about the 
formation or the actual existence of a native tongue 


which, whatever its positive virtues might be, was not 


“English.” As in the book which gave rise to this 
discussion, there has been a great deal of obscurity and 
confusion in both the premises and the conclusions that 
have spilled over rather than flowed from them. We 
say this with no disrespect for Mr. Mencken’s excellent 
work: he is a pioneer in the field, and it is in the very 
nature of pioneering to shift ground steadily, to prefer 
movement to order, and to be, as the saying is, “all 
over the place.” His theme is an interesting one; his 
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advocacy is ingenious—what more can one ask? More- 
over, Mr. Mencken, that castigator of Herr Professor 
Doktors, wrote the book in the manner of an assiduous 
Ph.D., and wrote it with a distinct love, which occa- 
sionally deepens into reverence, for the verbalisms that 
have been concocted by his favourite target and butt— 
the American boob. 

There are two or three distinct issues which have 
never, to our knowledge, been squarely faced in this 
discussion. The first, of course, is whether an Ameri- 
can language exists; that is to say, whether we have 
created a medium of intercourse which has a substan- 
tially different grammar, idiom, and vocabulary from 
the language in which Swift and Thackeray wrote. On 
this first head it seems fairly safe to say that Mr. 
Mencken has failed to bring forth enough evidence to 
show that there exists in America a corpus of words 
and a structure of speech independent enough to be 
called a language: at most, the evidence points to a 
dialectical variant no farther away from English than 
is the Scots of Burns or the southern English of 
William Barnes—no farther away, for that matter, 
than the waning “way-down-east” of “The Bigelow 
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Lowell. The fact that we call a “pram” a “baby- 
carriage” and a “luggage-van” a “baggage-car” directs 
attention simply to the independent origin of certain 
contraptions in the English-speaking communities ; and 
compared to the great body of common speech, the 
number of local words that have been invented would 
still be few, even if they were multiplied by five. 

It is true that the American’s fertility in coining 
compounds makes our resources of expression a little 
richer, perhaps, on this side of the Atlantic; but most 
of the compounds—such as “‘cow-catcher,” for instance 
—are self-expanatory in their context; and there is 
nothing to prevent them from being absorbed into the 
main body of English usage. For the most part, our 
neologisms apply to things, and not to spiritual expe- 
riences; they are labels rather than symbols: and it is 
just as easy for them to pass into English as it is for 
“beefsteak” and “garden-party” to pass into French. 
lf the birth-rate of new words is high in America, the 
death-rate is perhaps equally high: a ten-year old child 
might vaguely guess that a “sugar-baby” was a naughty 
woman, whatever a naughty woman might be; but it 
is doubtful if this same child would ever have heard 
that good, fin-de-siécle word, “rubberneck,” to say noth- 


ing of its knowing that a sight-seeing auto was once 


called a rubberneck wagon. Anyone who was enthu- 
siastic enough to cast his poetry or his novels in the 
language of these ephemeridz would probably be more 
obscure to his countrymen in thirty years than Shake- 
speare has become in three hundred, 

The most that can be said for our American vari- 
ants is that they show a greater energy and gusto in 
speech than the British Islanders have shown since the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but as yet there 
is no promise of equivalent returns in literature. To 
dignify the patois of our Broadways as the American 
language would be as stupid as to dignify an equally 
rich and far more musical dialect, Cockney, as the 
Whitechapel language, and attempt by means of this 
linguistic false work to erect a spiritual edifice for a 
Whitechapel culture, a Whitechapel literature, and a 
pan-Whitechapel civilization. No .French man of 
letters, so far as we are aware, has suggested the 
need for casting aside the language of Boileau, Racine, 
and Rousseau in favour of the argot of the boule- 
vards; nor has any Englishman put the cant terms of 
the clubs, the public schools, and the slums in rivalry 
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with the language as it is written—when Disraeli wrote 
of the “two nations,” was he concerned to perpetuate 
the two languages? Does not Mr. Mencken confuse 
the natural growth of a language, which in America, 
as he convincingly shows, is going on at a merry rate, 
with something entirely different, namely: the relation 
between the vulgar tongue and the formal written lan- 
guage? In fact, does his treatise on “The American 
Language” raise any important literary problems which 
would not occur to an English writer who took the 
trouble to compare the language of bus-conductors, 
cricket-players, and fashionable duchesses with the 
language of Shakespeare, Sheridan and Shaw, Milton, 
Macaulay, and Meredith? 

Let us pass over the question whether Mr. Mencken’s 
concern for the American language is not at heart a 
political one—whether he would not have shown a little 
more interest in dialects like that of the Rhode Island 
farmer or the Kentucky mountaineer, if he had not 
wished, perhaps unconsciously, to establish the purely 
political concept of an American language. The vital 
literary question which his book raises is this: On what 
terms is it possible to arrange intercourse between 
written speech and popular speech, so that the first 
will not become emasculated, or the second spineless? 
It is possible, of course, to conceive of a literary lan- 
guage which would exist, as the philosophers say, in 
a one-to-one relation with the vulgar speech; so that 
nothing would exist on men’s tongues that would not 
be duplicated in their books. However, the natural 
lag which arises when speech is fixed into printed 
words, makes this ideal almost impossible of fulfil- 
ment; and there are weightier objections as well. Now 
that oral tradition is no longer followed rigorously, a 
language without a literary backbone would almost 
certainly degenerate into a mere language of conven- 
ience, like baby-talk or pidgin-English, devoted to ex- 
pressing the immediate, and particularly the material 
needs of the moment; and by its very looseness and 
convenience this language would give rise to such a 
babel of argots that an eirenicon would be needed to 
subdue the tumult. Such an eirenicon is a formal, 
literary language; and if it did not exist, we should 
have to invent one. 

A literary language, of course, runs the risk of 
maintaining its purity only by accepting sterility. Classic 
Latin and classic Chinese both had the temerity to turn 
their backs upon spoken speech, rather than accept 
fresh locutions; and the price they paid for their 
adherence to a spurious, brahminical ideal was death. 
Indeed, linguists seem pretty well agreed that the 
classic scholars of the Renaissance killed the “corrupt” 
Latin of the Middle Ages, which had survived among 
clerics and learned men, by insisting upon a return to 
the cumbrous Ciceronian Latin; whereas with a deeper 
sympathy for the living, surviving form, they might 
have kept the language going. Literary English is no 
exception to the rule that once the acquisition of a 
native language becomes a learned profession the lan- 
guage is done for. When written speech is so flexible 
and strong that common people say: “That is the way 
I’d like to talk,” and when popular speech is so poetic 
and racy that the literary man says: “That is the way 
I’d like to write,” then each medium has reached its 
perfect expression. There was perhaps such a union 
and common understanding in the prose of John 
Bunyan; and one finds it occasionally to-day in the 
poetry of James Stephens and William Butler Yeats. 
’ The relation of popular speech to a literary language 
is, in fact, very much like the relation of a forest to 
a park, an armed mob to an army, or of anything that 
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is still in its feral state to that which has been culti- 
vated and disciplined. All our domesticated plants 
once had their counterparts in the wilderness; and 
when we seek new stocks and strains, it is out to the 
wilderness that we must go for them, unless we can 
cross them in the nursery, or transplant them from 
some foreign region. Without doubt a good literary 
language will seize upon the new sports of grammar 
and vocabulary that are springing up among the weeds 
of common speech; and it will plant them in the trim 
garden of literature, finding a middle path between 
letting the literary language run to seed and permitting 
the whole garden to be overrun by sorrel and hen’s- 
teeth and what not. All this, however, does not imply 
a new language; it calls only for a new vigour in the 
use of the existing language, for such a vigour as 
English has shown again and again from the time of 
Chaucer onward, to its perpetual rejuvenation. Once 
our literary men give up the notion of adopting im toto 
an American language, which is but a lazy man’s cure 
for the disease of pedantry, we shall find quite enough 
of a problem on our hands in humanizing and mellow- 
ing the strident barbarian tongue that clacks and whines 


and occasionally soars on a most impossible wing out 


of gutters, subways, and shops. 


POETRY. 


A SONG OF PEACH-BLOSSOM FOUNTAIN.1 
(Translated by Witter Bynner and Kiang Kang-hu.) 


The fisherman is drifting, enjoying the spring-mountains, 

Where the peaches on both banks lead to an ancient source. 

Watching the fresh-coloured trees, he never thinks of distance 

Till he comes to the end of the blue stream and suddenly— 
strange men! 

It’s a cave—with a mouth so narrow that he has to crawl; 

But then it opens wide again on a broad and level path— 

And far beyond he faces clouds crowning a reach of trees 

And thousands of houses shadowed round with flowers and 
bamboos ... 

Woodsmen tell him their names in the ancient speech of Han; 

And clothes of the Chin Dynasty are worn by every one 

Living on the uplands, along the Wu-ling River, 

On farms and in gardens that are like a world apart. . . 

Peaceful stand their houses under pines in the clear moon, 

Till sunrise fills the low sky with sound of dogs and fowl. 

At tidings of a stranger, the people all assemble, 

And each of them invites him home and asks him where he 
was born. 

Boys and girls in the morning sweep his path of petals, 

And fishermen and farmers bring him their loads at dusk .. . 

They left the world long ago, they came here seeking refuge 

And have lived like angels ever since, blessedly far away, 

No one in the cave knowing anything outside, 

Outsiders viewing only empty mountains and thick clouds . 

The fisherman, unconscious of his great good-fortune, 

Begins to think of country, of home, of worldly ties, 

Emerges from the cave again, past mountains and past rivers, 

Intending sometime to return, when he has told his kin. 

He studies every step he takes, fixes it well in mind, 

And never dreams that cliffs and peaks may meanwhile 

~ change their form... 

It is certain that, to enter through the deepness of the 
mountain, 

A green water leads you, into a misty wood. 


But now, with spring-floods everywhere and floating peach-| 


petals, 
Which is the one to follow? Where is the holy fountain? 
Wane WEI. 


1A poem based on the famous prose-story, by T’ao Ch’ien of the 


Chin Dynasty, about T’ao-Yiian, the country of the blest, which 


appeared in the Freeman of 23 August, 1022. 


THE SOURCES OF POWER: III. 


In the foregoing articles we have dealt with the sources 
of military and economic power. Let us now con- 
sider the sources of power over opinion. In all ages 
and places, the chief source of opinion is tradition: 
people believe what their fathers believed, with only 
such slight modifications as are absolutely thrust upon 
them. Tradition is mainly embodied in religion, and 
therefore priests, who represent religious tradition, 
tend to have great influence over opinion even in mat- 
ters which are not specifically religious. Since religion 
rests almost wholly upon tradition, and is rejected by 
most people who have been able to free themselves in 
some degree from ancestral influences, those who stand 
for religion are likely to have a conservative cast of 
mind, and to defend ancient custom in every field. 
Moreover religion, as it has come down to us, involves 
belief in authority, and therefore inclines men to sub- 
mission to the powers that be. Since, further, the 
Churches own property which subversive people might 
be inclined to take away from them, they have every 
reason to oppose all manner_of revolt. This no doubt 
accounts for the fact that they have defended every 
established atrocity after the conscience of average 
mankind had begun to rebel against it. In England, 
the Church objected to those who wanted to remove 
a few of the grossest abuses of the factory-system. 
In America, it objected to abolitionists. In Belgium, 
it objected ‘to the agitation against the Congo atrocities, 
which was carried to a successful conclusion by the 
Socialists. In France and Germany, before the war, 
the most bloodthirsty of all militarist journals were 
called respectively La Croix and Die Kreuzzeitung. 
Since the fourteenth century, the Church has consis- 
tently encouraged men’s avarice and blood-lust, and 
discouraged every approach to humane and kindly 
feeling. There can be no doubt that, at any period dur- 
ing the last six hundred years, Christendom would 
have gained morally by the extinction of the Church. 

This is still the case in our own day, and emancipa- 
tion from the Churches is still an essential condition 
of improvement, particularly in America where the 
Churches have more influence than in Europe. I think, 
however, that we may expect this emancipation to take 
place, provided those who desire it exert themselves 
to bring it about. Of all the requisites for the regen- 
eration of our society, the decay of religion seems to 
me to have the best chance of being realized. I shall 
therefore waste no more words upon it, but shall pro- 
ceed to the non-traditional sources of opinion. 

An enormously powerful source of common opinion, 
particularly in politics, is the prestige of leaders. On 
most political questions, the average man has no view 
of his own. He chooses his party, either by tradition, 
or by general agreement with its aims in those mat- 
ters about which he feels strongly. Having chosen his 
party, he acquires reverence for its leader, and is there- 
fore willing to accept the leader’s opinion on all mat- 
ters about which he would otherwise be undecided. 
If Sir Edward Grey, on 3 August, 1914, had pro- 
nounced in favour of neutrality, most Liberals in 


Great Britain would have accepted his view; as it was, ~ 


practically all accepted his decision in favour of inter- 
vention. When Disraeli pronounced against protec- 
tion, most conservatives accepted his verdict; when 
Joseph Chamberlain pronounced in favour of it, most 
of them accepted his verdict, though with some hesita- 
tion because of the uncertainty of Mr. Arthur Balfour 
(as he then was). This makes it important to con- 
sider what determines the opinions of political leaders. 

A political party represents, as a rule, certain 
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interests which do not violently conflict with each 
other. Its policy is a compromise between the need 
of funds and the need of votes; the former determines 
its acts, the latter its speeches. In a democracy, every 
party must seem to have something to offer to the 
average man. In a plutocracy, every party must 
actually have something to offer to some group of rich 
men, for the sake of its campaign-fund. Therefore, 
in a plutocratic democracy the leaders of every political 
party must be hypocrites. The British Labour party 
has happily escaped from this dilemma by obtaining 
its funds from the trade unions, but the Liberal party 
has repeatedly given illustrations of the fact that its 
heart was where its treasure came from. 

But in addition to these more or less gross causes, 
there is a subtler cause of divergence between the 
opinions of politicians and the interests of average 
men. Politicians, of whatever party, all have certain 
traits in common. To begin with, they all think 
politics important. This is the characteristic delusion 
of our time. Everybody knows the quotation in Gib- 
bon (Chap. xxvii) about how the Byzantine shop- 
keepers were interested in the most refined questions 
of theology. This strikes us as curious; but the 
interest which we take in unimportant questions of 
politics is equally curious. In this we are encouraged 
by the politicians, who naturally imagine that they 
serve some useful purpose. Closely connected with 
this is another view which all politicians share, namely : 
that it is desirable that successful politicians should 
have a great deal of power. I believe the best social 
system to be one in which nobody has much power; 
but it will be very difficult to induce politicians to 
establish such a system. 

The better class of statesmen are liable to the 
fallacy of contemplating society, or their own nation, 
as a whole, and aiming at what they consider to be the 
interests of the whole as such, instead of conceiving 
the social system as something which contributes to 
the lives of a number of individuals, in whom alone 
anything either good or bad must be realized. For 
this reason, as well as for those previously given, the 
influence of politicians on opinion is likely to be bad. 

In justice to a much-abused class of men, however, 
it should be admitted that the influence of public 
opinion on politicians is even worse. The badness of 
the Versailles treaty is mainly attributable to the fact 
that Mr. Lloyd George was responsive to British pub- 
lic opinion, which at that time was utterly insane. It is 
said—I do not vouch for the story—that some one 
expostulated with him when it was decided that the 
sum the Germans could pay was twenty-four thousand 
millions, and that he replied: “My dear fellow, if the 
General Election had lasted another fortnight, they 
would have been able to pay fifty thousand millions.” 
In times of popular excitement, public opinion is gener- 
ally worse than the opinion of politicians, and those 
politicians who will not yield to it are swept away. 
The only possible cure for this, apart from education 
in scepticism, is to make the operation of public opinion 
rather slow, so that a fit of excitement has time to 
pass off. | c 

It will be said that the politicians were to blame for 
public opinion at the end of the war, since they had 
deliberately created it by war-propaganda. This is 
no doubt partially true, but I think the effect of propa- 
ganda on opinion is sometimes exaggerated. How- 
ever, propaganda must certainly be reckoned as one 


_ of the sources of power over opinion. We will there- 


fore turn our attention to it. | 
It is clear that, if propaganda is to be effective, one 


side must get a better hearing than the other. If, when 
both sides offer propaganda, that of one side is 
selected by the bulk of the public, the result can not 
be set down primarily to propaganda, since the public 
was evidently predisposed to one side. The London 
Daily Mail acquired its circulation in spite of the com- 
petition of journals of every shade of opinion: there- 
fore it evidently suited the popular taste better than 
they did. I am not thinking for the moment of propa- 
ganda among children, i.e. what is called education. 
I believe the effect of this to be very great, but I shall 
consider it later. For the present I am thinking of 
propaganda among adults. The chief effect of this 


_is the same as that of a brass band: it does not make 


people alter their opinions, but it makes them hold 
their opinions more excitedly. I judge this from the 
fact that, in the main, people expose themselves to the 
propaganda that suits them, and are impervious to 
what does not suit them. President Wilson noticed the 
propaganda of the “war for democracy,” but did not 
notice the Bolshevik publication of the secret treaties. 
The American nation followed suit. Since almost all 
the great disasters in politics come from the fact that 
people hold their opinions excitedly, propaganda must 
be reckoned an evil of the first magnitude ; but the evil 
is almost independent of the opinions advocated, since 
it consists in the passion which it causes to be asso- 
ciated with them. The disasters with which our 
civilization is faced are largely due to the fact that 
industrialism and education have given clever men 
vastly increased opportunities of producing collective 
excitement. 

Education, as it exists at present, is subservient to 
Church or State or both, and therefore aims at pro- 
ducing credulity and servility—the two qualities upon 
which those institutions flourish. The fact that chil- 
dren usually continue through life to hold the religious 
opinions of their parents shows what a powerful force 
education is. It is certainly the main source of opinion 
wherever it is universal and compulsory. It is also the 
chief support of the existing State and of the financial 
oligarchy, both of which would quickly collapse if 
education attempted to make children think. I shall 
not deal further with this topic, I shall only observe 
that. teachers, if they were sufficiently organized, could 
exact a great deal more intellectual freedom than they 
have at present. Their slavery, like that of other 
classes, could be cured by their own efforts, if they 
valued freedom more than money. 

I come now to the last of the sources of opinion 
with which I propose to deal, namely: what may be 
called argument or reason. In our day, it has become 
unfashionable to regard reason as a possible cause of 
a man’s opinions. Freudians have persuaded intel- 
lectuals that all our opinions are expressions of obscure 
sexual passions, and Marxians have persuaded thought- 
ful wage-earners that all our opinions are products of 
our economic status. Pragmatists preach that the 


‘truth is what pays, and a commercial age has hailed ~ 


this as a great gospel foreshadowed by the insight of 
advertisers. All these sects decry reason; neverthe- 
less all appeal to it. The Freudians believe that their 
doctrine of the importance of sex is not inspired, in 
themselves, by thwarted sexual impulses, but is the 
result of an impartial survey of the facts. Marxians 
consider that Marx’s doctrines are true, and are not 
merely evidence that he was hard up and had to go 
to the British Museum to keep warm. Pragmatists, in 
some sense, believe it to be objectively true that there 


is no objective truth, or at lowest believe it to be an 


absolute fact that pragmatism pays. There is there- 
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fore something which may be called reason, or the 
endeavour to discover truth, which even its professed 
critics really believe in. I believe that it has played 
a quite enormous part in the genesis of opinion, and 
that we must look to it, almost exclusively, for 
improvements in industrial civilization. 

In the eighteenth century, belief in the power of 
reason was common. Voltaire, in one of his contes, 
confronts his hero with a tribe of cannibals who are 
about to eat him. But he makes them a fine speech, 
beginning “Messieurs,” and proves from first prin- 
ciples that it is a mistake to eat people. They are all 
converted, and acclaim him as.a great man. The inci- 
dent is of course intended to be comic, but nobody now- 
adays would imagine, even in fun, such a victory of 
reason. Rousseau and the Revolution put an end to 
this comfortable outlook, which, however, had a partial 
revival under the influence of nineteenth-century 
science. Science has since become either so technical 
as to be without interest for. the man in the street, or 
so prostituted to interests and armaments as to be 
incapable of inspiring respect. Thus, although the 
results of science dominate us more and more, the 
scientific outlook upon the world has all but perished. 
This is infinitely to be regretted. But perhaps it is 
only a temporary eclipse. 

It might be well to define “reason” before going 
farther. I do not mean by “reason” any faculty of 
determining the ends of life. The ends which a man 
will pursue are determined by his desires; but he may 
pursue them wisely or unwisely. We may assume 
that the Kaiser hoped to increase his power by the 
war, and that the Tsar hoped to avert revolution ; 
neither of them showed wisdom in the choice of means 
to these ends. When I speak of “reason,’ I mean 
merely the endeavour to find out the truth about any 
matter with which we are concerned, as opposed to 
the endeavour to prove to ourselves that what we desire 
is true. At the beginning of the war, many men wished 
the war to break out, but continued, as before, to wish 
to grow rich. They, therefore, persuaded themselves 
that they would be enriched by the war, which only 
proved to be the case in a very small percentage of 
instances. Reason helps us to a right choice of means 
to our ends; it also generates an impersonal habit of 
mind, since the truth is impersonal. On both grounds, 
it serves a useful purpose. 

Those who believe that reason has little influence 
in human affairs are blind to many patent historical 
facts. Galileo had nothing but reason on his side 
in his contest with the Inquisition, yet Galileo’s doc- 
trine won the day. Modern science, which practically 
begins with him, has dominated human life more and 
more in each successive century. The doctrines that 
made the French Revolution, and the doctrines that 
made the Russian revolution, had originally no force 
on their side except that of reason. The immense 
growth of socialism during the last hundred years 
must be attributed to the force of reason; so must 
the extraordinary diminution in the power of the 
Churches. Most of the events of first-class importance 
in modern history, with the exception of the great 
war, have been contrary to the wishes of the Church, 
i. spite of its unrivalled opportunities of propaganda 
and education. Men who genuinely believe in reason, 
and at the same time possess a vigorous intellect, have 
a power over opinion which is incalculable, because it 
is more lasting than any other power. It is to them 
and their influence that we must look if a better 
civilization is to merge from the present chaos, not to 
a mixture of passion and propaganda leading to a 


dreary round of violence and disenchantment. To save 
the world requires faith and courage: faith in reason, 
and courage to proclaim what reason shows to be true. 
It is not a hopeless task to save the world, but it will 
never be achieved by those who allow themselves to 
think it hopeless. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


(The End.) 


FRANCE’S WATCH ON THE RHINE. 


HIsToricat students of a speculative turn have often 
remarked on the extreme tenacity with which a people 
of strong national consciousness clings to a foreign 
policy dictated by interest or ambition, and enshrined 
as an article of common faith through a persistent 
propaganda. Governments may come and go, revolu- 
tions may effect an entirely new organization of society, 
but through every change the ancient purpose, absorbed 
into the very texture of the nation’s being, trium- 
phantly persists. Certainly the French Rhine policy 
is a remarkable instance of this passionate vitality of 
a national programme. As-early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that is, as soon as the French people had attained 
a State with a definitely national caste, they took up the 
plan of pushing its frontiers eastward towards the 
Rhine. Very probably the idea was, in the first place, 
suggested by the dissolution of the German Empire, 
which, by a curious accident, set in precisely at the 
moment when the French monarchy began its success- 
ful concentration. Since the ailing German State 
failed to recover from its disease, since, in fact, it 
continued a hopeless, sick-bed existence from the 
thirteenth to the nineteenth century, a brilliant oppor- 
tunity for territorial expansion was opened to the 
French; an opportunity of which, in the manner of 
prosperous Governments planted in a competitive 
world, they took an entirely comprehensible advantage 
as often as circumstances permitted. 

But if the French territorial movement, tentatively 
initiated as early as the thirteenth century, resulted 
from the inner urge of a healthy and expanding organ- 
ism, its sponsors tried to justify their aggression by 
arguments of a legal and moral nature. These were, 
of course, nothing but the familiar “rationalizations” 
which men have always used in order to set themselves 
right before their own conscience and the world. Nor 
would it be worth while subjecting these weird phantas- 
magoria to analysis, were it not for the extraordinary 
hold which they have acquired on the French mind 
and even, for that matter, by force of constant itera- 
tion, on the mind of the whole world. The first step 
of the youthful French monarchy across its eastern 
boundary carried it into Lorraine, originally an inde- 
pendent middie kingdom between France and Germany, 
but, since the tenth century, by a regular process of 
feudal devolution, a territory of the German crown. 
No sooner was this bold attack under way than the 
French legist, Pierre du Bois, whose mind was satu- 
rated with the poetic legends passing for history in his 


| day, passionately acclaimed it as a vindication of rights 


descending to the French king from Charles the Great. 
As this wholly Frank, that is, German sovereign, had 
by the legendary spirit rampant during the Crusades, 
been converted into a Frenchman and rebaptized 
Charlemagne, the airy claim could be advanced that 


every territory that he ruled belonged of “right” to 


the French king, his legal heir at the trifling remove 
of some five centuries. That the German king was, 
to the same extent at least, the legal heir of the said 
Charles, was quietly ignored. Pierre du Bois loudly 
insisted on the right of France not only to the old 


- whole, far more effective weapon. 
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middle kingdom of Lorraine, at that time an integral 
part of Germany, but to the whole Rhine country as 
well. He even cannily prepared the ground for a 
possible future advance into Italy; for had not that 
country also been conquered and ruled by Charle- 
magne ? 

It was with this Carlovingian legend that French 
public opinion continued for centuries after Pierre du 
Bois to justify France’s eastern expansion. As late as 
the days of Napoleon I, it was made to serve as a 
source of inspiration for projects of pure conquest, 
and Napoleon, himself an able sophist, lost no oppor- 
tunity to tie up his military empire with the empire 
of his “ancestor,” Charlemagne, of whom, according 
to the court-flatterers, the great Corsican was the happy 
reincarnation. However, long before Napoleon’s time, 
another legend had been started on its way which has 
supplied French nationalism with a similar and, on the 
To buttress the 


_ somewhat shaky claims based on the descent from 


Charlemagne, resort was had to the most authorita- 
tive figure of Roman history, Julius Cesar. Of course, 
by no conceivable mental legerdemain could the great 
Roman be transformed ‘into a Frenchman; but his 
testimony could be invoked, that he had conquered a 
country called Gaul, which he defined as lying between 
the Pyrenees on the west and the Rhine on the east. 
There, in Czesar’s “Commentaries,” the unequivocal 
statement may be read to this day. Since that far 
Roman time, Gaul, to be sure, had been overrun and 
conquered by a multitude of German tribes, and over 
a thousand years had come and gone, that is, twice the 
length of time from the discovery of America to the 
present day; but could not the French kingdom of the 
Valois and the Bourbons, by arbitrarily identifying 
itself with vanished Gaul, establish a plausible claim to 
the Rhine frontier ? 

Chiefly at the time of the Revival of Learning, 
when the “Commentaries,’ as a famous classic, were 
eagerly read and mighty Cesar again became a name to 
conjure with, the Rhine boundary, authorized by a 
Latin textbook, became fixed in the French mind, 
where it constitutes to this day a conspicuous article 
of political furniture. It was, however, subjected to 
a fashionable alteration under the theory of “natural 
law” prevailing in the eighteenth century. While one 
still hears, more particularly in uncritica) popular cir- 
cles, of French “rights” derived from Czsar’s Gaul, 


_ university savants and learned publicists prefer to leave 


Cesar to the superstitious masses, and to claim the 
Rhine on coldly scientific grounds as a “natural fron- 
tier.” Though, regrettably let us admit, very few 
countries in the world have “natural frontiers,” and 
though a river is for ordinary purposes of life much 
more of a bond than a barrier—and this is as con- 
spicously the case with the Rhine as, say, with our 
own Mississippi—many simple-minded people are fairly 


awestruck when a solemn, bespectacled pedant tells 


them that a proposition set up by him is the indubitable 
demand of “Science” or of “Nature.” 

The patent fact, then, is that after the thirteenth, 
and more particularly after. the sixteenth century, 
France steadily penetrated eastward at the expense of 
Germany, for the simple reason that France was strong 
and Germany weak; and it is equally clear that all the 
elaborate hocus-pocus) about Charlemagne, Cesar, and 


the laws of Nature is so much literary camouflage, 


puerile indeed but dearly beloved of man, who, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson once remarked, “shall live not 
by bread alone but principally by catchwords.” Down 


_ the long ages to the threshold of the nineteenth century, 


it was always the same story, regardless of whether 
France was an absolute monarchy under the Valois 
and Bourbons, or a Republic based on the Rights of 
Man, or a military empire under Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Always she was troubled by the dream of the Rhine 
boundary. Only twice, however, did she come fairly 
within reach of her prize. The first occasion befell in 
the time of Louis XIV, who, after successfully acquir- 
ing Alsace—and with Alsace a precious foothold on 
the upper Rhine—tried to establish himself also on the 
middle and lower course of the German river. He was 
well on the way to a brilliant triumph when Europe 
took alarm and, under the leadership of England, com- 
pletely defeated his purpose in the famous War of 
the Spanish Succession. The second opportunity came 
with the French Revolution and its heir, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. So complete, on this occasion, was the 
French victory that not only was the Rhine frontier 
actually, and for the first time, gained for the whole 
length of the river, but presently the French armies 
spilled over the Rhine into the heart of Germany, com- 
pletely subjecting the land. It is an amusing comment 
on the “scientific” character of “natural frontiers” 
that Napoleon no sooner owned the left bank than he 
desired the right bank also. He pushed the “natural 
frontier” of France to the Elbe, then to the Vistula, 
and, when last heard of, was anxiously looking for it 
somewhere in the vicinity of Moscow. At that point 
he fell, and with him the whole French edifice of con- 
quest, because once again an alarmed Europe, exactly 
as in the age of Louis XIV, gathered behind Great 
Britain in a vast combination against the French hege- 
mony. In 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, France 
received a grave setback by being condemned to give 
up all her recent conquests, but, with more than the 
usual generosity of victors, the allies did not deprive 
her of her older German spoils, which included Alsace. 

It was not, as is well-known, till the second half of 
the nineteenth century that the long standing weakness 
of Germany was ended by the creation of a strong 
united State; and at the same time, and in intimate 
connexion with the whole process of unification, the 
tables were dramatically turned on the ancient aggres- 
sor. Since the war of 1870-71 seemed to show that 
France was now weaker than Germany, the historical 
movement of territorial exchanges was suddenly re- 
versed through the seizure by Germany of Alsace and 
a part of Lorraine. In the light of all that has hap- 
pened in Europe since the Franco-German war, it may 
well be that Germany would have been wiser had she 
exacted no territorial cession from her foe; but in act- 
ing as she did, it is at least clear that she very precisely 
followed a precedent established by France herself. 
For every country the time always comes when, instead 
of sticking to precedent and custom, the infinitely 
wiser course would prove to be to strike out on a new 
path. That Germany failed to do—with consequences 
which he who runs may read. They lie at the moment, 
with all their far-reaching implications, so immediately 
before our eyes that they do not need to be especially 
tabulated. 

But what calls for attention and closest scrutiny is 
the recent victory won by France with the aid of her 
European allies and the United States. At the Paris 
conference in 1919, the French delegates, after retak- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine without more ado, incontinently 
demanded in addition the whole left bank of the 
Rhine. Thwarted in their purpose, chiefly by Presi- 
dent Wilson, they succeeded in concocting a treaty 
which, while disarming Germany to the point of help- 
lessness, so fully guarantees the domination of France 
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along the Rhine and throughout the Continent that a 
hundred avenues are left open for attaining the French 
desideratum by gradual stages. When we recall that 
the French designs on the Rhine did not take shape for 
the first time on the day the ,world-war ended, but 
that they represent a policy tenaciously clung to 
through centuries, in good and evil days alike, we get 
some idea of the deep urge of primitive national pas- 
sion which is behind those acts of the French Govern- 
ment of which we have been the astonished witnesses 
since 1919. For, although the governmental pro- 
gramme bear the name of Millerand or Briand or 
Poincaré, it is, apart from certain wholly unimportant 
differences in form, always the same French national 
programme, as old as the kings of the Valois line, and 
pointing with the steadiness of the magnetic needle to 
the same unalterable pole. For the French people the 
essence of the present situation is that their country is 
again within striking-distance of its goal, and that an 
age-old opportunity beckons which unfolds a prospect 
of realization far more promising than that offered on 
those two former occasions associated with the names 
of Louis XIV and Napoleon I. 

Let the reader consider. Instead of being, as in the 
past, the subject of general suspicion, present-day 
France, because of her heroic defence and terrible 
sufferings borne for four weary years, is the spoiled 
child of Europe, privileged to indulge her most capri- 
cious desires. Her European allies and friendly Amer- 
ica may offer a mild remonstrance against unreasonable 
and wilful actions of which they do not approve, but 
they lack the heart to be severe. Since 1919, France 
has therefore consistently had her way. She and she 
alone has made the pacification of Europe impossible. 
As the outspoken Clemenceau announced in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the great merit of the treaty of 
Versailles in his eyes was that it enabled France 
relentlessly to continue the war against Germany in a 
legalized form and with the approval of the world. 
With diabolical cleverness the French Government has 
therefore utilized every ambiguous article of the Ver- 
sailles instrument in order to promote the degradation 
and disruption of its foe. It is France that is mainly 
responsible for the pest of Allied commissions that has 
fastened itself upon every department of German life 
and hourly offends the national self-respect; it is she 
that robbed Germany of the coal-beds of Upper Silesia 
after a plebiscite, guaranteed by the treaty, had de- 
clared for Germany and against Poland; it is she who 
again and again has refused every reasonable settlement 
of the reparations-problem because, as Mr. Bonar Law 
has only recently declared on the floor of the House of. 
Commons, she recognizes that with the reparations- 
difficulty removed she would have to ease her grip on 
Germany’s throat; and, finally, she has, after repeated 
threats and with an unexampled lack of chivalry, taken 
the Ruhr region from a disarmed foe with a display of 
irresistible military might. No armed force of soldiers 
has ever yet promoted industrial activity, and M. 
Poincaré has no illusions on the subject. He has 
occupied the only remaining coal-area of Germany and 
the rich industrial district connected therewith, with 
the sole object of promoting the sabotage of the coun- 
try, in the hope of ultimate gains, direct and indirect, 
for France. For should Germany be forced to throw 


herself on the mercy of the French Government, there . 


is no telling what ambitious hopes may not be realized. 
France may secure a treaty by virtue of which the 
prostrate German Government must accept the over- 
lordship of France instead of, as now, that of the whole 
body of the Allies. Again, France may acquire sub- 
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stantial control of the Ruhr and, adding the coal-power 
of the Ruhr to the iron-power of Lorraine, become the 
industrial master of Europe. Or, finally, at the very 
least M. Poincaré may count on dictating terms by 
which the Rhinelands shall become a separate State as 
a preliminary measure to their being gathered into the 
loving embrace of the Power which has wooed them 
so ardently and so persistently. 

These are alluring prospects, and they account for 
M. Poincaré’s extraordinary daring. Great achieve- 
ments have always involved great risks. But suppos- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that the French get 
their way and establish in some sort a Continental 
domination, what of the future of Europe? While 
prophecy is dangerous, is it not permissible and even 
prudent to take a hint from history? Established on the 
Rhine, in the face of a broken and helpless Germany. 
France will have revived the impressive situation of the 
days of Louis XIV and Napoleon I. In an industrial 
age like ours she will, through her command of the re- 
sources of the Ruhr, be in fact raised to a far more 
absolute position of authority than was possible in 
periods of a less developed technology. But when this 
situation becomes more clearly defined, when the rivals 
of France, become aware what a giant they have per- 
mitted to grow up in their midst, will they not draw 
together to take counsel with a view to common action? 
Since, from such conditions, such a concentration has 
regularly followed in the past, is it not fairly safe to 
argue that it will repeat itself in the future? What 
does such a challenge, with its attendant alignment of 
the challenged, signify but new wars, new horrors, new’ 
devastations, perhaps the final chaos, in the black gulf 
of which our stunned and weakened civilization will 
completely disappear ? 

These ominous consequences may yet be avoided if 
France will stay her hand, or if the well-disposed 
Powers of the world will resolutely interpose to bring 
about an adjustment of the most pressing issues be- 
tween France and Germany, primarily that of repara- 
tions. To-day Great Britain and Italy, not to mention 
the United States, are playing the role of helpless by- 
standers. To-morrow when the conflagration irresist- 
ibly breaks out, they will of necessity bestir themselves, 
and their frenzied activity will accomplish less, much 
less, than the judicious word which, at the right 
moment, they failed to utter. 

FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


A SQUARE DEAL FOR BARNUM. 


I Propose to come to the defence of Phineas T. Barnum, 
He has been much maligned and underestimated. Al- 
though the only autograph of Barnum which I possess is 
his name, signed to the Lord’s Prayer copied in the same 
script, I do not regard this as an attempt on his part to 
assume the authorship. I do not regard him as a “hum- 
bug,” an “impostor,” as he was so frequently dubbed, even 
by my mother who, as a very small girl, endeavoured to 
hear Jenny Lind sing in the old Fitchburg depot in Boston, 
mother being on the outside. Inside was such a crush that 
a panic threatened, and Professor Pierce, the Harvard 
mathematician, had to quiet the audience with the assur- 
ance that it was his expert opinion that the floor would 
not give way. Science was properly appreciated in those 
days. Barnum never failed to give the public their 
money’s worth of entertainment and usually a good bit 
over, even if it was not quite in the manner advertised. 
He gouged nobody, and actually he deceived nobody. He 
was not selling oil-stocks or real estate or shoddy. He 
never manufactured paper shoes for the army of the 
Potomac, or put up the price of sugar. He was a show- 
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man, who offered the public a show, and they knew as 
well as he that it was part of the game to whet curiosity. 
The whetting process, indeed, was perhaps what amused 
the public most. In it Barnum was adept, an artist. He 
was the grandfather of the modern “publicity man.” He 
was responsible for the success of the Harvard Endow- 
ment drive, the Liberty Loan, the embargo against Russia, 
Anna Held, Herbert Hoover, and Ivory Soap. It may 
even be said he was a most important factor in winning 
the world-war. 

Mr. M. R. Werner has just written a book with the 
simple and eloquent title, “Barnum.” He has taken the 
ten editions of Barnum’s autobiography and such other 
less prejudiced sources of information as he could find, 
and rewritten the showman’s life in light of the facts. 
In other words, he does not trust Barnum’s own state- 
ments. He has a naturally suspicious nature. 
Mr. Werner has completed this devastating survey, the 
rotund Yankee emerges pretty much the same bland, 
shrewd, kindly, humorous old showman that he himself 
said he was. He took considerable credit at times for 
things he did not really do; but he certainly did enough 
to entitle him to a rather serious place in history. 

Many men have become famous for a lesser achieve- 
ment than Barnum’s reply to the Bishop of London. 
“Good-bye, Mr. Barnum,” said the Bishop. “I trust we 
shall meet in Heaven.” 

“We shall, if you’re there,’ replied Barnum. 

There was his testimony in court, regarding the sanity 
of a dead friend, whose will was being contested. His 
friend was as sane, said he, as any rich man with poor 
relations. 

But to a Connecticut Yankee of Barnum’s generation, 
such witty impudence was a simple matter. A greater 
achievement was the “planting” of the Fiji mermaid, 
This happened long before the Civil War, in 1842. Secur- 
ing somewhere a curious Oriental product, a preserved 
monkey’s trunk joined so cleverly to the tail of a fish that 
no joint showed, he dispatched it secretly to several cities, 
in charge of a plausible fellow who gave out that he repre- 
sented the London Lyceum of Natural History. He ap- 
peared first in Montgomery, Alabama, on his way to 
London, and a local reporter, permitted to see the curi- 
osity, sent a dispatch to the New, York Herald, or so it 
appeared to Herald readers. The mermaid and the 
London collector were next heard from in Charleston. 
A third dispatch came from Washington; a fourth from 
Philadelphia, where the obliging London collector per- 
mitted the hotel proprietor to see his curiosity. Finally, 
this amiable gentleman arrived in New York and regis- 
tered at a hotel as “Dr. Griffin, London.” He was inter- 
viewed by all the papers. Barnum hastened to him, and 
let it be known that he was trying to secure the mermaid. 
“Dr. Griffin” said it was quite impossible to permit it to be 
exhibited in public prior to the London showing. But he 
was finally won over, and a hall was hired for a week. 
The hall was crowded, and, without undue difficulty, Mr. 

Barnum finally persuaded the London Lyceum to allow 
him to keep the treasure for his museum. 

Barnum, it is said, wrote all the dispatches himself, 
and sent them to the various cities to be mailed. The 
sources of news-items were not closely scanned by the 
editors in those days. The technique at present is some- 
what different, but results are scarcely more effective. 
Besides, it should not be forgotten that in 1842 “news” 
was not what it is to-day, and the “human interest” story 
had not been invented—except by Barnum. I well recall 
looking through the files of all the Boston newspapers of 

. the day following the attempt to rescue Anthony Burns from 
the court house (an incident which was surely an opening 
gun in the Civil War, with men like Thomas Wentworth 
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Higginson wounded in the fracas), and one or two papers 
had a scant, inaccurate paragraph about it, while all de- 
voted a column to reviewing a new exhibition of art at the 
Boston Atheneum. As a matter of fact, even in those 
days, a mermaid, a dwarf, a huge elephant, a bloody fight 
in the streets to free a fugitive slave, a bit of quaint 
comedy, were all of more interest to most people than 
an art-exhibit—and Barnum knew it. From his earliest 
days to the end, he used the newspapers, constantly, tire- 
lessly, to gain publicity for his enterprises; and he used 
them with a crafty sense of what is really “news’—that 
is, what will awaken the quick interest and curiosity of 
the average reader. It is less to his credit that he was 
crafty in disguising his stories to make them seem unin- 
spired; the great credit was that his sense of humour, his 
shrewd estimate of character, and probably his own 
kindly and sympathetically whimsical disposition, enabled 
him to make “human interest” items out of the least 
promising material, and in the process of advertising him- 
self and his shows, to educate the American public to put 
a new demand upon their daily papers. I do not say that 
Barnum, not Dana, created the old New York Sun, nor 
do I care to admit that he created the Sunday American. 
But he certainly had a share in both. 

When he took General Tom Thumb to England, for 
example, he sought, naturally, to obtain an audience with 
the Queen. Probably he was not unaware that the spright- 
ly charm of that quaint dwarf, and the comic contrast be- 
tween Tom and himself (he was six feet, two inches, and 
Tom Thumb two feet, one inch) would amuse Victoria. 
It was just the sort of simple farce she loved. But most 
of all he desired to have a chance at the Court Circular. 
He wheedled the editor into allowing him to write his own 
account of the audience, which of course the Times and 
other British papers copied. It was modest enough, but 
it was of sufficient length to be impressive; and the sub- 
ject matter—an American dwarf and his rude showman 
appearing before the Queen—was just what every English- 
man would read. Business boomed immediately. Of 
course he saw to it that all the American papers heard 
of that reception. An impertinent Connecticut Yankee 
showman bowing before a Queen, with a two-foot dwarf 
beside him—and getting away with it! It’s good stuff 
still. 

Before he left England he made an offer to buy 
Shakespeare’s home at Stratford) which he proposed to 
bring to America. The offer was impious, and he knew 
it. England was up in arms—and, better yet, up in print! 
Mr. Werner, here hardly suspicious enough, I think, says 
of this attempt, “Barnum’s designs became public in Lon- 
don.” Naturally! Why does he suppose Barnum had 
them? Doubtless he would have taken the cottage, if the 
Shakespeare Association had not been formed to keep it 
in England; and we, to-day, might see it sitting in Central 
Park beside Cleopatra’s Needle, or mayhap in Bridgeport. 
But doubtless he lost no sleep over his failure to get it. 
At any rate, he recovered quickly and offered 500 pounds 
for a tree upon which Lord Byron had carved his name. 
More comment. More British rages. More publicity. 
The man had imagination. 

When he brought Jenny Lind to America, he began his 
campaign in the press months in advance; just as Mr. 
Morris Gest did recently before he brought the Moscow Art 
Theatre Company to America. So well did Barnum rouse 
the public that thousands of people were at the pier to 
welcome the boat which brought the Swedish nightingale. 
Seats for her opening concert were sold at auction; and 
a Broadway hatter (at Barnum’s suggestion!) paid $225 
for the first ticket. From contemporary advertisements, 
it appears that the publicity the hatter thus gained enabled 
him to sell hats for fifty cents more than his rivals, or 
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at $3.50. In all his publicity about Jenny Lind, Barnum 
featured her adorable womanly sweetness. He made her 
an angel, and the public of 1850 loved this conception of 
her; and getting it fixed in their minds, declared that she 
sang like one. Perhaps she did; but there were a few calm 
voices amid the hysteria which intimated that she was less 
than celestial. Many years later, when Anna Held first came 
to America, a press agent whom Barnum would have appre- 
ciated established, by a single magnificent stroke, just 
the idea of her that he wanted the public to have. He 
bribed a milk dealer to leave a huge can of milk at her 
hotel every day; and then the news of this delivery 
leaked out. The press investigators discovered that Anna 
kept her complexion by taking milk baths daily! Not a 
man in America, I venture to say, but wickedly visual- 
ized Anna’s big eyes and white shoulders misbehaving 
over the rim of a milk-filled tub! Not a man in America, 
drinking a glass of milk for lunch, but thought of Anna— 
and, if he could, went to see her perform that evening. 
That milk bath was a typical Barnum inspiration. It 
had the exact news-element of oddity and humour and 
picturesqueness. It set people talking, and fixed a definite 
impression in their minds—in this case, not exactly angelic. 

Mr. Werner shows that the latter-day expansion of the 
circus was not really due to Barnum, but to his younger 
partners. Growing older, he tended (like most of us) to 
cling to his ancient routine. As a matter of fact, the 
expanded circus became a vast business, and Barnum 
was never a business man. Every time he tried to be 
one, outside of his vocation of purveying amusement, he 
became a trusting lamb and was duly and thoroughly 
shorn. But there was Jumbo. He was not business—he 
was news. I myself remember Jumbo. He was once as 
well-known in America as Barnum himself, or, in the next 
generation, Theodore Roosevelt. He had been tolerably 
well-known in London, because the children rode on his 
mighty back; but when Barnum bought him to bring to 
America the British press made him an international 
figure, because he was being taken away from the children 
of England to feed the curiosity of the American barbar- 
ians. Oh, wise Mr. Barnum! Jumbo was a famous hero 
here, before he ever set foot from his crate upon our 
docks. Now, stuffed, he reposes in Tufts College, and it 
seemed to me when I visited him a few, years ago, that 
he had shrunk. 

So, too, no doubt, has Barnum’s fame—but not his in- 
fluence. The concerted and sustained press-campaign, 
disguised if possible as news, developed as an art in this 
country by P. T. Barnum in order to attract people into 
his shows, is now conducted for all sorts of causes, good 
and bad—for the endowment of colleges, the creation of 
hate, the defeat of the closed shop, the establishment of 
the closed shop, and so on and so forth. The ghost of 
Barnum lurks in the reception-room of every newspaper- 
office in the land; the voice of Barnum, insidious, comes 
over the press-wires. This is, you say, a doubtful sort of 
immortality? Perhaps—but that is not the question. All 
I say is, it proves him immortal. 

WALTER PricHARD EATON. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 
Strs: I do not know to what extent the American papers 
have been recording the various steps in the rapproche- 
ment which has been going on for some time between 
France and the Catholic Church; but the matter is one 
which has lately come very much to the front in French 
political discussion, and its political and social implications 
are rather far-reaching. It will be recalled that in 1905, 
following the suppression, a few years before, of the 


- however, appears to have been won over. 


monastic orders in France, all of the church property in 
France was virtually confiscated, and the churches and 
other buildings were turned over to the communes for 
general public use, or assigned to the few private asso- 
ciations which were formed to maintain religious services. 
Grants of public money for the support of churches and 
church schools disappeared from the national and local 
budgets, and religious instruction in public schools was 
forbidden. The vehement denunciation of the separation- 
laws, as they were called, by Pius X, and the stubborn 
opposition of Catholics in France, led in 1907 to a modifi- 
cation of the laws to the extent of allowing the churches 
to be used for the religious services to which they had 
formerly been affected, but subject to the laws and 
administrative decrees regulating public meetings in gen- 
eral. Those church buildings which had been classed, be- 
cause of their historical or artistic interest, as public 
monuments, were under the control of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and Fine Arts, so far as alterations 
and repairs were concerned, but the maintenance of the 
clergy, and of such private schools as were permitted to 
be conducted under religious.auspices, was derived en- 
tirely from private contributions. 

The breaking of the connexion between Church and 
State undoubtedly harmonized with a change of religious 
sentiment which had long been going on in France. 
While Protestantism was, and is, an all but negligible 
influence in France, less than half of the population of 
France was even nominally Catholic, and the rank and 
file of the radical socialists were more or less inimical to 
religion in any form. The modernist movement, too, al- 
though short-lived and now only a memory, had its effect 
upon public opinion. The patriotic response of Catholics 
when the war broke out, however, and the devotion of 
priests who served by the thousands as chaplains during 
the war, operated to modify national feeling with regard 
to the Church, and about two years ago a new policy be- 
gan to emerge. After the usual diplomatic discussion, and 
after public opinion had been sounded through the press, 
a French ambassador was accredited to the Vatican, and 
one of the ablest and most astute of papal diplomats 
appeared as nuncio at Paris. The Church let slip no 
opportunity to drive the entering wedge. The death of 
Cardinal Amette, a moderate, was followed by the trans- 
fer to Paris of the bishop of Rouen, another able church 
politician of the approved reactionary type. Public lec- 
tures by eminent Catholic scholars multiplied prodigiously ; 
an imposing literature of popular religious manuals and 
discussions of economic and social questions of the day 
appeared in the shop-windows; patriotic religious services 
with flags and elaborate music drew to the churches 
crowds of the socially elect; and the godless General Con- 
federation of Labour, already threatened with disruption 
by the Communist movement, was further weakened by 
the organization, particularly in the industrial north, of 
so-called Christian syndicates of Catholic wage-earners. 

A new phase of the question, that of the return of the 
monastic orders, is now agitating the public mind and 
provoking heated comment in the radical press. The 
opposition to the orders, several of which have contrived 
in one way or another to get a preliminary footing in the 
country, is intense in many parts of France; and a num- 
ber of communal authorities are resisting strenuously the 
attempt to recover former monastic buildings which for 
years have been devoted to other uses. The Government, 
Proposals, 
approved by the Government, for the readmission of four 
important orders, were favourably considered by a Senate 
committee just before Parliament adjourned, and will 
undoubtedly be adopted when the Chambers reconvene 
next month, unless the opposition in the Deputies de- 
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velops unexpected strength. It is also proposed, “for 
__ reasons of foreign policy,” to return to the Church, under 
| a lease, the old seminary of St. Sulpice, used during the 
war as a haven for refugees from the invaded departments 
and now occupied by various bureaux of the Ministry 
of Finance. The building is a vast structure with more 
than 400 rooms; and in view of the acute housing-shortage 
in Paris, the demand is loud for the use of the seminary 
as lodgings. The Government, however, plans to rent the 
building to the Church authorities for the ridiculously 
small sum of 50,000 francs a year, meanwhile acquiring 
other property for the Ministry of Finance. An attempt 
was made in the Senate to block the transfer by requiring 
the approval of the Chambers in the case of all rentals of 
State property exceeding 45,000 francs annually, instead 
of leaving the matter to be dealt with, as at present, by 
simple ministerial decree. This issue, too, will be fought 
out when Parliament reassembles; but there is only too 
much ground for anticipating that “reasons of foreign 
| policy” will prevail. 

The political significance of what is going on is, as 
_I have said, far-reaching. France has changed much 
_ since 1907, but the Church has not. It is still the ally, 
open or tacit, of every reactionary movement in Europe 
that is important enough to be supported. It is working 
hand in glove with the Fascist Government of Mussolini 
in Italy; it is close to the monarchist plotters in Bavaria; 
it is an efficient ally of the anti-republican Action 
Francaise in France. It has just been openly charged, by 
no less powerful bodies than the national associations of 
soldiers and mutilés of the war, with conniving at a 
sabotage of the law regarding the education and support 
of the 550,000 war-orphans of France, in order to bring 
a large proportion of the orphans under the control of 
clerical schools. That the Church is opposed to Com- 
munism goes without saying; but it is equally opposed to 
every other political or social movement to which the taint 
of radicalism can by any possibility be imputed. There 
is food for reflection in the fact that the new cementing 
of accord between the Government and the Church should 
be actively carried on at a moment when religious interest 
of any kind is at a very low ebb in France, when the 
intellectual classes are admittedly alienated, and when the 
great mass of industrial workers talk as bitterly of the 
Church as they do of capitalism. One of the American 
newspapers published in Paris, commenting the other day 
upon the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch at Moscow, re- 
ferred to “the bitter criticism heard, even in official quar- 
ters, of the Soviet step in throwing down the gauntlet to 
the nations which consider Christianity as the directive 
power of their interior and exterior policies.” One won- 
ders to what nations of Europe to-day such an observa- 
tion applies; and to what, in contemporary France, the 
allusion to the “directive power” of Christianity may 
possibly be supposed to refer. I am, etc., 
Paris. gin 


W. M. 


_ LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


AMERICA FOR AMERICANS. 
Sirs: Since being arrested and charged with conspiracy for 
having such a publication as the Nation on my person, I can 
not help but reflect upon the dire consequences which might 
have befallen me, had I been discovered with a copy of 
the Freeman. 


place while I was imprisoned in the Second Precinct Station 
House here. A man in cell four (who was charged with 
committing rape), upon learning that I was a Red, bellowed 
. at me, “If fellers like you don’t like dis country, why don’t 

yuh get de hell out?” I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. 


EDWARD J. Invine. 


4 I think you may be interested in a little incident that took | 


THE USES OF THIS WORLD. 

Sirs: On Sunday, 4 February, 1923, the New York World 
published on its front page a large picture, with the follow- 
ing legend: “The backbone of Germany’s armed force. Ba- 
varian troops under arms. The occupation of the Ruhr valley 
has given rise to reports that the Germans are mustering 
troops to be used in offering armed resistance if the French 
advance farther into the country. Above, Field Marshal Hin- 
denburg inspecting Bavarian troops at Munich recently.” 

In reference to this I should like to remark that there is no 
body which could possibly be termed “Bavarian troops.” Ger- 
many’s “armed force” is represented by the “Reichswehr,” a 
standing army of 100,000 allowed by the Allies, which has, 
however, always been from eight to twelve per cent below 
that number. It was the Munich detachment of this Reich- 
swehr which turned out to meet the old Field Marshal. To 
term this the “backbone” of the Reichswehr is absurd; and if 
the term was meant to apply to the Reichswehr it was mis- 
leading. 

Still more misleading i the statement that the parade be- 
fore Marshal Hindenburg took place “recently.” The date on 
which the old Marshal camie to Munich and on which that 
photograph was taken, was 21 August, 1922; whereas the 
French marched into the Ruhr district five months later. 

By apprising its readers of the fact that the World has 
committed a slight chronological error, you would, sirs, no 
doubt earn the thanks of all those who believe in truth as the 
surest road towards peace. I am, etc., 


Munich. W. R. RowLanp. 
SINS OF COMMISSION AND OMISSION. 

Sirs: In a pamphlet on “The Wage Question,” issued by the 
“Research Department Commission of the Church and So- 
cial Service Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America,” I find the following on the first page: “This bulletin 
concerns itself with the economic facts as well as the social 
facts. But while it must be recognized that there is at the 
present time not enough wealth produced to provide a com- 
fortable living for the entire population, this should not pre- 
vent serious consideration on the part of earnest Christians 
of our present inequalities of privilege and opportunity. 
Moreover, the inadequacy of our national production is 
plainly a challenge to management, to labour and to the com- 
munity as a whole, to make our industrial system equal to 
the demands which an enlightened social conscience places 
upon it.” 

While the bulletin professes to concern itself with econ- 
omic and social facts, it totally ignores rent. Its one refer- 
ence to privilege and opportunity arouses a false hope in the 
reader, for they are never referred to again. The subject is 
thereafter ignored, as is rent. 

Page after page is devoted to the discussion of shop-man- 
agement, standards of wages and standards of living, waste, 
etc. After one gets through the thirty-two pages of the 
pamphlet, one knows no more than when one started. Its ap- 
parent facts, of which there are a profusion, are utterly use- 
less to one seeking knowledge of the question at issue. 

This report emanates from the same source as the steel- 
report of considerable fame. There was more or less chafing 
and chagrin over the indifference of the heads of the steel-in- 
dustry towards the steel-report. But when the well-meaning 
churchmen proclaim on the first page of a report on the 
wage-question that there is really not enough wealth pro- 
duced to provide a comfortable living for all, and yet fail 
to explain why those who produce have the least and those 
who do not produce have the most—well perhaps Mr. Gary 
and his associates felt that there was really no occasion to de- 
fend themselves. I am, etc., 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. H. W. Noren. 


““THE ADDING MACHINE.” 
Sirs: The review of “The Adding Machine” by Mr. Roderick 
Seidenberg, in your issue of 2 May, is a sound piece of 
dramatic criticism. It is, however, marred to a distressing 
extent by one evil, and that is his inability to shake his 
observations free from the predominance of a nauseating 
conviction. Mr. Seidenberg was struck by the fact that the 
play smacks strongly of plagiarism. Enough! His evening 
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at the theatre was thenceforth spoiled. Whatever virtues the 
play possesses, he saw through the dark lens of this prejudice 
and they were subdued and distorted in proportion. 

Yet, even admitting the obvious, Mr. Elmer Rice has 
achieved in the second scene of the play a power of elemental 
realism frescoed against the background of an idea that, for 
intensity of effect, starkness and overwhelming truth, has 
not been equalled by any contemporary expressionistic work. 

It is the scene where Mr. Zero and Daisy Devore are 
seated facing one another across a crude desk in the office 
where they are employed. Miss Devore calls ‘off figures in 
a tired voice from a pile of papers at her elbow, and Mr. 
Zero ploddingly repeats them and enters them in a ledger. 
The mechanical chanting of figures throughout the scene 
‘sounded like the reiterated hammer-blows of a machine. At 
dreary intervals, streaming through the maze of numerals, 
come thoughts and dreams and fantasies to the huddled-up 
slaves. Each is preoccupied with his life’s problems, strug- 
gling to find a way out, or drifting through irrelevant thoughts 
and impressions. Yet, never ceasing, the voice of the Machine 
in each of them tolls out the endless numbers. At rhythmic 
periods the woman interrupts her labour long enough to 
repeat to herself: “I wish I was dead.” ‘The tragic intensity 
of this note of realism, woven so naturally, so necessarily, 
into the musical pattern of the play—how terribly it reveals 
the crushing effect of the industrial incubus on the souls of 
its victims! 

This scene was striking, original, unexaggerated in concep- 
tion and execution. The means employed by Mr. Rice to 
achieve his effect are unsensational, unstrained, without a 
single touch of the bizarre. Yet the cumulative effect is like 
the smash of a mighty fist. 

As for Mr. Seidenberg’s indictment of the third scene, and 
especially the singing of “My Country, ’tis of Thee,” as a 
piece of caricature, what, I ask, is expressionism if not a 
physical and spiritual caricature of life? And is not carica- 
ture a recognized, authentic phase of pictorial art? But we 
must differentiate between true caricature and burlesque; and 
I believe Mr. Seidenberg is entirely correct when he condemns 
certain burlesque tendencies in the play. 

In fact, after the first three scenes, the author relinquished 
realism almost entirely; and straightway the play, which up 
to that point had been gathering increasing speed and seemed 
to be thundering into something vast and impressive, crumbled 
away into burlesque and cheap satire; which brings immedi- 
ately to one’s mind the similarly devitalizing effect, in 
“Liliom,” of the scene in heaven. I am, etc., 

New York City. PHILIP POLLACK. 


BOOKS. 
ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 


Tue task of rendering a life such as Fogazzaro’s 
intelligible to Protestant and northern peoples must 
always be difficult. Even to the present generation of 
his own countrymen, and despite a long series of 
novels into which he wrote his soul, he remains some- 
what of an enigma. It is not so much that the battle 
of Modernism has been fought out, as that values have 
shifted. “The Saint,” though it misses greatness, is 
authentic literary art; “Robert Elsmere,” in com- 
parison, is mere pinchbeck. Yet both are alike in this, 
that they are irretrievably “dated.” Pragmatism, in 
overspreading the earth, has done more than dull that 
“too quick sense of human infelicity” which has been 
the mainspring of so much literature, good and bad, 
in the past. It has succeeded in implanting in people’s 
minds.a positive distaste for anything that can not be 
touched or weighed. There are even signs that this 
process is particularly rapid and intensive in countries 
that have never known the Reformation or the eco- 
nomic changes that followed in its train. Peoples to 
whom the choice has never been presented, and who 
hold their faith on a ground of unbroken tradition and 
custom, appear singularly helpless when threatened by 


the materialistic conception of life. Fogazzaro’s fight 
for the ideal, wherever he saw it threatened in the land 
of his birth, was gallant and determined. If much of it 
seems to us to-day vague and ineffective, it may be 
that we ourselves have changed ; but it may also be that 
by choosing the dogmatic ground on which to wage 
war, he beclouded the vital issue and misdirected and 
limited his appeal, foundering, at the end, in a sea of 
bitterness and misunderstanding. 

No more restless or tortured soul than that of 
Antonio Fogazzaro ever beat itself against the bars of 
human prejudice. Yet his outward life was prosperous 
and uneventful. Some time in the spring of 1883, 
when he has published only two slim volumes of verse, 
he sets down in his diary, with a self-consciousness 
that is seldom a sign of inner peace, a little list of 
“gifts received” from Providence: “Easy circum- 
stances, genius, a sufficiently healthy body, good ex- 
amples, a religion, a family, children.” In Signor 
Gallarati-Scotti’s biography* of the man who will al- 
ways be known as the author of “The Saint,” this 
brief summary is amplified for us and placed in its 
true relation to the author’s life and work. He was 
of mountaineering and warrior blood, a scion of one 
of those primitive peasant families with whom pride 
of race takes the place of blazon and escutcheon. “The 
love of the hills is in my blood,” he wrote in a hitherto 
unpublished note early in his career. Moreover, all the 
influences that surrounded his early life were pure and 
noble. 

His. father, though a student and recluse, took 
his full share in the heroic defence of Palladio’s city 
against Radetzky’s Austrians and Croats. A paternal 
uncle, Don Giuseppe, was not only a priest of apos- 
tolic life and fervour, but an ardent patriot, employed 
by the besieged Vicentini on perilous and delicate 
missions. An aunt, Suor Maria Innocente, was a 
cloistered nun of the Benedictine order. A life-long 
invalid, and a mystic of the true Avila stamp, she pens 
from her cell to her patriot brothers ardent and loving 
missives in which her love of God is almost equalled 
by her faith in the destiny of her hard-pressed coun- 
try. The influence, as regards ideals and conduct, 
upon Catholic families of the older tradition of these 
blood-ties with the altar is wellnigh incalculable. 
Through them the other world, too often presented as 
something remote and austere, becomes a fireside guest, 
associating itself with the most natural and intimate 
relations of life. “Theology,” says Signor Scotti, “as 
presented to him by ‘lo Zione’ (the big uncle), was a 
sweet and simple matter. The laws of God did not 
loom before him as commands inscribed upon cold tab- 
lets of stone, but rather did he see them enshrined in 
the hearts of his nearest and dearest.” 

Fogazzaro was a precocious boy. He read his let- 
ters at three, loved at six, and fell upon his knees in 
a species of ecstasy before his first view of that valley 
of Valsolda which was to weave itself inextricably 
into his verse and prose. Nature, which seldom fails to 
punish any excess of the psyche, took her customary 
revenge. His adolescence was weakly and troubled 
by long spells of sickness. One of many recurrent 
convalescences and a sudden and inexplicable failure 
of the will for which faint-heartedness seems too harsh 
a term, prevented him from enlisting in the army with 
his comrades when the University of Padua was closed 
by the Austrians, leaving a wound in his self-esteem 
which time never healed and which his most intimate 


.1“The Life of Antonio Fogazzaro.” Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti. 
Translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti, New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $4.00. 
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friends in after years never dared to touch. As a law 
student at the University of Turin, whither poverty 
and proscription drove his family in 1866, worse befell 
him. He temporarily lost his faith, and suffered a 
personal contact with moral evil the memory of which 
shadowed his entire life. This period of Fogazzaro's 
youth has always been shrouded in obscurity, but docu- 
ments published after his death leave no doubt of the 
completeness with which he abandoned the old 
restraints. “The first time I went for a walk, instead 
of going to church,” he recalls, “I experienced a cer- 
tain sense of satisfaction as if I had rid myself of a 
heavy chain, but I was nevertheless haunted by a vague 
dread. ... The first Easter day I allowed to pass 
without approaching the sacraments, I remember 
strolling for hours in the deserted Valentino Park in 
a state of acute mental strain.” “The pitch which be- 
smirched my language,” he tells his confessor, “I also 
I can not find words to express the 
loathing with which its contact filled me. ... Never 
again did I sink to such depths, but my imagination 
_ was tainted for all time.” 
To the modern mind, especially to the modern 
| Protestant mind, this view of what seems to have been 
an isolated moral lapse may seem abnormal and neuras- 
thenic. It is certainly not to be understood without 
some appreciation of the way in which the Church, in 
its educational capacity, regards the process that is 
airily termed “sowing wild oats.” In the wisdom that 
centuries of spiritual direction have won for them, 
Catholic educators see the first sexual fall as some- 
thing only a degree less catastrophic than the original 
fall of man. In the schools of the older Church, devo- 
tions, sacramental aids, retreats, austerities and ex- 
amples are multiplied with the object of preserving the 
integrity of the youths committed to her charge until 
marriage has sobered and hallowed the passions or 
until celibacy has become the habit of life. The 
examples held up for their edification are lives of 
boy saints in whom a preoccupation with chastity, or 
“purity” as it is preferably called, touches the border- 
line of hallucination, the result being that the piously 
reared Catholic never falls as another man falls. His 
sin is at once more deliberate and more deadly, not 
accomplished without moral lesions and a breaking 
down of spiritual tissue which a life is held too short 
thoroughly to rebuild. The very tenderness of the 
Church towards sinners is proof of its consciousness 
that irreparable damage has been done and that the 
penitent must henceforth be treated more or less as a 
spiritual invalid. Fogazzaro shared to the full this 
catastrophic view of sexual sin. It colours all his 
writing and must be kept in mind as we read the 
passages that reveal the story of his mature life. No 
casuist was ever more scrupulous in picking his way 
along the dim confines where spirit and sense com- 
mingle. His imagination was vivid and his passions 
tempestuous: in this he was a true son of Italy. But 
the “sensuality” against which his whole life seems to 
have been a battle, and whose approaches he had 
learned to recognize in the most intellectual of friend- 
.ships, in the paganism that breathes from the soft 
Venetian landscape, even in the sense of mental and 
physical well-being that follows intellectual work com- 
petently done, was something more subtle still. It was 


the concupiscentia of the schoolmen, to which, among 


writers of our race, Lionel Johnson alone seems to 


have done justice. 


j 
’ 


Fogazzaro was thirty-nine years old before his first 
prose work, “Malombra,”’ was given to the world. 


_ There is no need to see in this long silence, as some 


a 


of his critics, among them William Roscoe Thayer, 
have seen, any conscious literary self-denial. His 
novels are autobiographical to a fault, and there is 
abundant evidence in “Piccolo Mondo Moderno,” the 
second of the famous trilogy, that his early marriage, 
though one of love, was followed by a long period of 
stagnation and mental misery, from which he aroused 
himself almost with the remorse and self-reproach of 
a spiritual conversion. As generally happens wi.h 
authors who begin to write late, this first novel repre- 
sented a crisis in Fogazzaro’s career. “It possessed 
itself of everything I had,” he says in a preface to a 
late edition, “ideas, passions, sufferings and memories— 
and went off to stake it all on a game of chance.” 
Fortunately, the venture was successful. The theme of 
“Malombra,” as of its successor ‘Daniele Cortis,” 
namely: the struggle between ideal and earthly love, 
was one not particularly fresh in Italian romance, 
though Marina di Malombra, the temptress behind 
whose “little face as of a petulant schoolgirl, framed 
in blonde locks,” lurk the passions of a sylphide or 
Menad, is one of the most haunting figures that pure 
fantasy has conceived. But the romantic and extrava- 
gant story passes amid a mis en scéne of carefully 
observed reality ; the little world of provincial Italian 
nobility, petty and gross, its tarnished and démodé 
splendour the mask for parsimony and squalor, its 
motive self-interest and its religion superstition and 
force of habit. 

Antonio Fogazzaro has been compared, with 
scant reason, to Dickens. A far more plausible com- 
parison would be with Charlotte Bronté. In both 
writers, so far removed by race and circumstances, 
we mark the same power to weave landscape, sullen 
Yorkshire moor in the one case, romantic valley and 
lake in the other, into the very texture of human 
emotion. In both is the faculty of making a humdrum 
provincial circle vividly interesting, not by investing 
it with eccentricities, but through the sheer force of 
accurate perception; in both is the fatal facility of a 
rhetoric that approaches delirium, in both the occasional 
unexpected return to shrewd common sense that is 
so arresting and surprising. “Off with him to Siberia, 
red whiskers and all,’ we remember M. de Bassom- 
pierre saying of the young English doctor on whose 
beauty pages of eulogy have beén unworthily squan- 
dered. “The true Rosminians are at the convent of 
Domodossola,” says grim Abbate Ravasio, “and not 
married to wives. Non é vero?” 

Yet here the analogy must halt. Fogazzaro carries 
what might almost be called the experimental method 
in love to lengths where the little Brussels pensionnaire 
would have smelled brimstone and sulphur. It is clear 
that he was fascinated all his life by the possibilities 
of evil in human nature. Like Newman, so much his 
brother in spiritual misgivings, he is conscious of “a 
secret joy that hell is near.” But this tendency, which 
the English cardinal prays against as a phase of fallen 
humanity, the Italian author cultivates and exploits. 
“T created Marina,” he confesses to a friend, “for the 
purpose of curbing her.” But he is often deceived in 
the measure of his control. The reins seem too often 
to be laid on the neck of the steed. The charm of 
woman plays upon his artistic perceptions as on a 
tense and exposed nerve. The senses are tortured by 
attractions whose possession morality forbids. At the 
rustle of a gown the hearts of his hybrid heroes leap 
with a trouble that there is no need to specify. The 
hand of Marina, “small, slight and perfumed, rich in 
its almost transparent whiteness,” is “full of hidden 


malice, of nameless electricity, of quick and forceful 
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Saint,” in his passage to the last scene of his martyr- 
dom, is thrown into a veritable vertigo of the senses 
expressions beyond mere words.” Piero Maironi, “the 
by the perfume left in the carriage by his abandoned 
mistress. It is, after all, not without some show of 
reason that austere critics like Butti have declared 
bluntly: “I believe few books are more dangerous 
and corrupting.” 

By the world at large Fogazzaro will always be 
remembered as the author of “The Saint.” In this 
book his fame as a writer and thinker transcended the 
land of his birth and invaded the Northern world. 
Any book that attacks the system of Rome is assured 
df popularity among Anglo-Saxons, but Fogazzaro’s, 
on the very eve of its appearance in an English dress, 
had attained the supreme distinction of a place on the 
“Index Expurgatorius.” Its argument, the eternal 
Fogazzarian theme of the struggle between love and 
asceticism, was here presented in such a way -as to 
carry it home unerringly to English and American 
readers, for with them, as with Hugo’s lieutenant 
Gillenormand, “nothing lends such spice to love as a 
whiff of the Church.” 

For all its notoriety, “The Saint,” artistically, is the 
least satisfactory of Fogazzaro’s novels. Supreme 
issues have seldom raged round so inadequate a storm 
centre. Had “The Saint” reached a public already 
familiar with the two former novels that compose the 
trilogy of Piero Maironi, its flaws, which are intrinsic 
and irremediable, would have been more easily per- 
ceived, for the truth is that Piero is a very unconvinc- 
ing saint. No outstanding fact or crisis marks his 
conversion. His spiritual progress is studied, not by 
the light of any faith, but according to a formula 
rigidly Lombrosian. He is certified by his creator as a 
neurasthenic, a fit subject perhaps for William James’s 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” but far too tran- 
sient and unsubstantial a mouthpiece for the eternal 
verities. Never has there been a more striking exem- 
plification of the peril that besets the writer who makes 
a touchstone of his own temperament and is yet driven 
to describe experiences he has not himself shared. In 
“The Saint” the two worlds in which Fogazzaro had 
maintained hitherto a difficult but not unsuccessful 
footing, drew apart under the urgency of the question 
he posed and threw the writer heavily. This is the 
frank but bitter truth, and one that Signor Scotti 
himself justly and poignantly perceives. 

At the moment of its publication, however, all ques- 
tions of the artistic quality of “The Saint” disappeared 
in the storm its appearance aroused. Fogazzaro, it 
must be remembered, was by now more than a mere 
novelist. He had accepted public office; he was a 
senator and member of the Committee on Public 
Instruction. His multiple work in conferences and 
reviews had won him a respectable position among 
professors and thinkers of all lands. Many prominent 
ecclesiastics, notably Cardinals Capecalatro and Agli- 
ardi, and the patriotic and liberal-minded Archbishop 
Bonomelli of Milan, were his friends and, under 
serener conditions, might have become his avowed 
champions as they were his secret consolers to the last 
hour of his life. But it was the good and bad luck of 
“Tl Santo” to “make scandal,” to give a voice to what 
too many, within and without the Church, were think- 
ing and whispering. On 5 April, 1906, the novel was 
placed on the “Index” of books forbidden to the faith- 
ful, not upon any obvious ground of controversy but 
because of two rhetorical and almost incidental reflec- 
tions on the life beyond the grave. On the whole 


Fogazzaro bore his sentence with dignity. His answer. 
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at first was merely silence. When a public recantation 
was demanded, he contented himself with an open 
letter to Marchese Crispolti, a firm friend and subse- 
quently one of the most luminous of his critics, with- 
drawing nothing, but expressing a general spirit of 
docility. Vague as it was, the gesture of submission 
offended his liberal friends in the Senate. Hardly a 
voice was raised in his defence and Fogazzaro’s 
political activity came to an end. 

The short remainder of his life was passed in the 
shadow of the storm that he perceived to be creeping 
upon the world. He was a witness of the agony of 
Modernism and of its death under the blow of the 
“Lamentabili” and “Pascendi” decrees. He saw Loisy, 
von Hugel, Tyrrell and Murri, spiritual brethren for 
whose faith he had vouched as for his own, drift one 
by one from indiscipline to secession. His last novel, 
“Leila,” in which one may almost hear the death-rattle 
of the old romantic formula, was a failure from every 
point of view, attacked and disavowed alike by intran- 
sigents and liberals. “Henceforth,” Signor Scotti 
records, “no merit was recognized in him, and he was 
condemned beyond appealin the name of art, of 
morality, of language and of common sense. He was 
regarded as one whose career was at an end.” 

Owing to the direction which Fogazzaro’s genius 
took and the influence that radiated from his most 
important novel, the question of the nature of his 
beliefs in the unseen is one that transcends all questions 
of literary form. One of his keenest critics, Lucien 
Gennari, has even advanced the startling theory that 
in turning to literature, Fogazzaro was the victim of a 
primal mistake, and that the influence of an aborted 
musical vocation is to be traced not only in his prose 
style but in the very stuff of his thought. It is even 
claimed for a chapter in “Piccolo Mondo Antico” that 
it is a subconscious transposition of Beethoven’s Opus 
28. “The species of sickness engendered in Fogazzaro 
by this transposition of music into words and pas- 
sages,’ says Gennari, “induced a cerebral mysticism 
the very opposite of Pascal’s rational mysticism. It 
led him to attach to perception by the senses the value 
of perception by the intellect.” 

This theory at least offers us a clue to much that is 
baffling in Fogazzaro. Schopenhauer has assigned to 
music the function of constituting, in the last extreme, 
a transitional zone, through which the soul may pass 
unharmed and unshocked in its passage from belief to 
unbelief. Its precious property of restoring an apparent 
coherence to distracted brains is as old as the story of 
Saul and David and as new as the science of psycho- 
pathy. Nevertheless, music is not thought, or rather, 
it is thought in a fluid suspension that can never, from 
its very nature, be resolved back into the ether that 
engendered it. Fogazzaro, it may well be all uncon- 
sciously, for his sincerity was the cause of too much 
moral suffering to be doubted for a moment, had his 
spiritual habitation in this borderland. He has, it is 
true, the air of honestly seeking formule—formulz 
that will reconcile the artist’s flair for sensuous beauty 
with the stark denials of asceticism, that will adjust 


human suffering to the goodness of God, or the theory — 


of ascension from lower forms of life to revealed 
religion, But if, in his thirst for solutions, he was, 
all unknowingly, appealing to the great unmoral sister 
of the arts, whose only law is harmony, and who keeps 
her secret locked faster than the Sphinx, it is easy to 
understand why the quest was vain and the failure 
inevitable. He was asking more from language than 
language ever will or can convey. 
Henry LoNGAN STUART. 
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' THE LETTERS OF FENIMORE COOPER. 
Lovers of Fenimore Cooper and students of America’s 
literary past have eagerly awaited the publication of these 
two massive volumes of his correspondence.’ It is well 
known that Cooper, shortly before his death, expressed the 
wish that his biography should not be published; and 
although there was a difference of opinion in his family 
regarding the extent of prohibition intended by him, the 
strict constructionists prevailed. His daughter Susan 
destroyed much of the material needed for a biography, 
“and had buried with her the most interesting of his 
Journals.” In the light of the present publication, one 
wonders whether they could have been interesting, after all. 

For Cooper’s letters, now before us at last, together with 
a journal of his home life in 1848, are anything but 
exciting. Spaciously printed with all the fine craftsman- 
ship of the Yale University Press, they lure one on and 
on, as a winding road in a dull country-side, in the 
vain expectation that revelations and enchantments are 
waiting to be attained. But there are no revelations, no 
enchantments. One could almost imagine that some per- 
verse editor had maliciously deleted them all. Gradually, 
however, as one turns the pages, suspicion develops into 


_ the certainty that Cooper was, above all, a typical gentle- 


man of the early Republic, and not a literary artist to the 
manner born. One remembers the significant occasion of 
his first novel, an imitation of an English society-novel 
by the very mortal Mrs. Opie (“or one of that school’). 
Throwing Mrs. Opie down, Cooper exclaimed to his wife, 
“I could write you a better book than that myself!” His 
wife laughed at the absurdity—‘“he who disliked writing 
even a letter, that he should write a book!’ The book 
was made to order, efficiently following the specifications ; 
Cooper proved that he could be an author as well as a 
gentleman, and subsequently went on proving it, enriching 
his name and estate. 

Of course, it would never do to suggest that Cooper was 
like the rest of us when we toss a book aside and assert 
that we could produce something less inane. We couldn’t; 
Cooper could. In his case it was a genuine “impulse to 
expression,’ to employ a phrase that might have puzzled 
honest Cooper. Latent in the emulator of Mrs. Opie was 
that great creative power to which we submit in reading 
the evergreen “Leatherstocking Tales.” The remarkable 
fact about his authorship is not the bravado with which 
it began, but the continuance of that bravado through 
the long series of volumes that followed. Cooper seems 
never to have become a novelist; he remained to the end 
an American gentleman writing novels. As a gentleman, 
he was interested, frankly enough, in the manner of his 
domestic life, in his social position, in travel and converse 
with prominent persons, in the American political scene. 
These, and not his art, were his life; and these, and not 
his art, are the topics of his correspondence. 

What a perfectly normal American he is, for instance, 
while travelling in Italy!—that Italy in which Goethe, a 
few decades earlier, had been “reborn.” “We got a little 
to eat at a town whose name I forget, but it is something 
with an S.... We went through the towns of Massa 
and Carrara in due season without stopping but for a 
moment in each.” He dryly records that the scenery is 


“Deautiful.” He concedes that Genoa is “picturesque” and 
‘ Pp q’ 


that some of the palaces are “splendid.” So much for 
Italian art and landscape; but when he turns towards the 
sea the tone of this man of action and affairs suddenly 
changes. 

I can scarcely describe to you [he writes] the pleasure I feel 
in seeing ships, hearing the cries of seamen, a race every- 
where so much alike, and in smelling all the odours of the 


_ 1“Correspondence of James Fenimore Cooper.” Edited by his d- 
rm, James Fenimore Cooper. New ven: Yale University Press. 
7:50. 


trade. Yesterday, I did the harbour thoroughly, by land and 
water, floating in the Mediterranean again, after an interval 
of twenty-one years, with a delight like that of a schoolboy, 
broke out of his bounds, 


Here speaks the true Cooper, too honest to feign enthusi- 
asms he did not feel, or to disguise those he did feel. As 
he looks out over the seaport, distinguishing “every sort 
of vessel in form and rig known to these classic seas—the 
polacre, the latteener, feluccas, pinnaces, etc. etc., with 
red-cap’d, swarthy-faced sailors in abundance,” he is 
strongly tempted to secure a house there for the summer. 

Typical, too, is a letter to William Jay recounting at 
unstinted length a dinner at which he was present in Paris, 
“one of the regular diplomatic entertainments, at which it 
is uncommon to find anyone lower in rank than a chargé 
d’affaires. ... The first thing will be to give you a list 
of the company; I shall commence on my own left, and 
you will recollect I sat at the foot of the table, or rather 
at one end, there being no foot, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
occupying the centres opposite to each other, ad la mode 
francaise. To begin:”’ and then follows a list, covering 
more than half a page of the printed letter, of the notables 
present on this occasion. Next comes an account of how 
the affair was conducted, including the observation that 
“the ladies all entered and departed in front of their 
beaux, instead of leaning on their arms, as with us. The 
freedom gives the woman a better opportunity of showing 
her grace, but it has not a delicate or ladylike appearance.” 
Then Cooper describes briefly the dress of the guests, and 
at great length their physical endowment. Mrs. Can- 
ning is too thin, “even thinner than my wife”; Lady 
Granville is “a showy woman, though a little coarse in 
her person”; Villéle is “a mean looking man”; Mr. Can- 
ning is “perfectly plain with a very fine eye, bald head, 
and of a middling stature’ and “very English’; the 
Baroness de Damas is “a little humpbacked, vulgar looking 
woman, of some great family, who did nothing but snigger 
and chat.” As for the food, it was “exceedingly splendid, 
and recherché—turbot, salmon, pheasants, and all those 
sorts of things beautifully served and well cooked. There 
were twelve footmen.” Altogether, he concludes, “I have 
been at several entertainments here, but to none equal to 
this,” 

That is the true Cooper, too, as well as the seaman 
smelling all the odours of the trade at Genoa. To no 
one does he confide his literary ideas, his methods of 
work, his love of nature and romance; on these topics he 
remains astonishingly reticent—silent, indeed. His books 
he mentions as items of property, sources of income, like 
so many orchards and grain fields added to his estate. 
Imagination and warmth lay in him somewhere, but they 
were deep inner reservoirs that he rarely tapped. With 
the coolness and poise of the Gibbon of the “Memoirs” 
he announces to his brother that he has fallen in love. 
“Like all the rest of the sons of Adam, I have bowed to 
the influence of the charms of a fair damsel of eighteen. 
I loved her like a man and told her of it like a sailor.” 
There, once more, speaks the true Cooper. Or has not 
this word “true” been debased by such usage? Is not 
the true Cooper, after all, the man who first saw Natty 
Bumpo, and Uncas, and the rest, and who first gave 
literary expression to the primitive American forest in 
the days before it bowed before our blessed modernity? 

NorMANn FOorERSTER. 


THE POLITICS OF ETERNITY. 
In “The Interpreters”* “A. E.” stands midway between 
“The National Being” and “The Candle of Vision.” In 
the first book he outlined a philosophy of nationalism, 
based upon the growth of co-operative organization in 


1“The Interpreters.” “A. E.” 
$1.75. 
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Ireland and the making over of the Irish country-side, 
without respect to the political principles and ends over 
which the orthodox nationalists and the imperialists were 
fighting. The National Being was to be nourished 
physically not by taxes and tribute, but by independent 
co-operative creameries and bacon-factories; and its 
spiritual sustenance was to come from village schools and 
libraries and laboratories, like those in Denmark, where 
modern science and the ancient lear and lore of Ireland 
were to join in a common stream of culture. 

Along with this philosophy of co-operation, which he 
expounds week in and week out in the Irish Homestead, 
“A. E.” has harboured a deeper and in a sense more per- 
‘onal creed. As a mystic who had drunk at the wells of 
Indian theosophy, he was able by a fierce exercise of 
will to enter a spiritual world which shimmered behind 
the world of the five senses, as beauty might behind a 
veil. In “The Candle of Vision” he taught us to regard 
the earth as a spiritual being, the reservoir of the memo- 
ties and images of the race; he even went so far as to 
describe the discipline by which one might gain access 
to that world where, with acuter ear, one might catch 
something more than strains from the horns of elfland, 
faintly blowing. The two sides of “A. E.’s” mind, that of 
the practical exponent of co-operation and that of the 
initiate in mysticism, seemed to be confined in separate, 
water-tight compartments. It was hard to reconcile 
the land-hemisphere with the water-hemisphere of his 
philosophy, or to believe that, put together, they would 
form a complete and coherent world. One can not say 
that “The Interpreters” lessens the difficulty; but it shows 
that “A. E.” himself is conscious of it; so that this attempt 
to “relate the politics of time to the politics of eternity” 
is at bottom an effort to reconcile two phases of his life 
and spirit; and, as he well says in his introduction, “ “The 
Interpreters’ may be taken as a symposium between 
scattered portions of one nature dramatically sundered, as 
the soul is in dream.” 

The figures in this fine symposium exist so completely 
in the poet’s mind that all of them accept without hesita- 
tion the super-terrestrial basis of the argument. Indeed, 
the realities of the workaday world form only the skele- 
ton of the dialogue; and we are most acutely conscious 
of them in the opening chapter where we witness the 
beginning of an uprising on the part of a little nation, in 
some undated future, against the great World State— 
an uprising whose first failure, owing to the omnipresent 
vigilance of the World State’s secret eye, singles the 
leaders of the rebels out of the crowd and thrusts them 
into the chamber of an arsenal they have stormed. There 
is Lavelle, the nationalist, whom one dimly identifies with 
Padraic Pearse; and Brehon, the historian, whom one 
identifies, even more dimly, with Standish O’Grady; and 
besides these there are Leroy, the anarchist, Culain, the 
great communist leader, Rian, the architect, and, by an 
ironic turn of fortune, Heyt, the imperialist, who is auto- 
crat of one of the great planetary trusts, the Air Federa- 
tion. 

With the doom of the morrow hanging over them, these 
inspired leaders set out to discuss, not the immediate 
events of the time or the palpable motives that have 
brought them together in this audacious attack upon the 
World State, but the ultimate conception of the universe 
which each of them has kept locked in his own bosom. 
The world outside, in which soldiers are fighting, workers 
are laying down their tools, and administrators are execut- 
ing strategies of law and order, fades from the vision, 
only to flicker up and die down again, as the prisoners 
from time to time draw close to the windows of their 
chamber and look out upon the airy navies, hovering 
ominously over the city, or see the flare of a fire arising 


in some distant quarter of the town. It is Dublin and 
Ireland and the British Empire and the thinkers and 
leaders we know, not as they exist in actuality, but as 
we might find them in some Platonic heaven; and their 
theories come forth, not as the necessitous instruments of 
daily practice, but as the shining armour that the soul 
wears to confront eternity. 

Let it be understood that the basis of the argument is 
other-worldly; the postulate which none of these spirits 
rejects is that “we exist ...in some miraculous being 
which bathes us.” Leroy is perhaps the nearest to 
scepticism, for in the next breath he wonders whether 
this other world “does not lend itself to our whimsies, 
whether it is not the mirror of our being rather than we 
of it.” If there is anything passionately clear and certain 
in “A. Es” mind, however, it is that the other world has 
an independent existence: men are led by a dream, it is 
true; but it is the dream that is high reality, and it is 
out of intercourse with the dream-world that the children 
of the spirit come back with strength enough to mould and 
pattern the behaviour of the more earthbound masses. 

This doctrine is perhaps most clearly put forward by 
Lavelle. He has been in~communion with the Earth 
Spirit, and-he finds that “every great civilization . . . had 
a deity behind it, or a divine shepherd who guided it 
on some plan in the cosmic imagination.” The reality of 
national character therefore comes from divinity itself; 
and 


in countries where they have lost the primeval consciousness 
of unity with the earth spirit they either have no mythology 
and cosmogony and thought is materialistic, or else they go 
to Greek or Jew for their spiritual culture. ... A culture so 
created has rarely deep roots, for it is derivative, and nobody 
can climb into heaven by its aid, and it is of such cultures 
I spoke as mongrel. We find something false even in the 
greatest masterpieces of such literature. We admire the 
grandiose style of Milton, but feel his heaven-world root- 
less and unreal and not very noble fantasy. 


Why was Lavelle in revolt? Because he “saw a spiritual 
culture being extinguished and a materialistic and ignoble 
culture being imposed on us to the degradation of human 
Ibias, 

The other characters show different facets of vision, 
but they throw back the same mystic light: Culain sees 
the union of the workers of the world as Mahatma 
Ghandi might, in the submersion of the individual ego 
in a common life, so complete that “there will be nothing 
to make men feel they have interests distinct from the 
being of which they are part,” and to the end that “the 
unity inherent in deepest being must at last become con- 
scious in our life here and express itself in a social order 
and polity in harmony with itself.” “Who then,’ con- 
tinues Culain, “would: grasp at sceptre or crown or 
possessions for a self which he knows to be unreal?” 
It is the same with the others: Rian, the architect, 
designs houses that will fit into the streets of a heavenly 
city, which exists in his vision; while even Leroy follows 
the guide of his Dark Angel, and in the very act of 
revolting from Heaven and disdaining Heaven’s decrees 
he acknowledges its existence. Aye! Heyt himself sees 
the waxing of imperialism as at one with the law of 
the cosmos, which gives to appropriate forms the power 
of survival, and banishes the culture of smaller regions 
because it is at odds with the growing unity of humanity. 

So far, then, all the visionaries, the nationalist, the 
anarchist, the imperialist, have been guided by the light 
of heaven; and Brehon, the historian, suggests that each 
has represented a necessary aspect of our infinitely 
varied human nature; for “whatever we do, think, feel, 
or imagine, whether about ourselves or the cosmos, we 
think in terms of these three fundamentals, which are 
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matter, energy and spirit.’ Here a doubt thrusts itself | “A champion of the liberty of the Indians he surely was, 


forward in Rian’s mind. “Shall we find this Kingdom 
on earth . . . or must we adventure into another world? 
Must we take the Kingdom by violence?” For answer, 
“A. E.” introduces his doctrine that a man becomes the 
image of the thing he hates, so that “those who hate 
open a door by which their enemies enter and make their 
own the secret places of the heart.” A kingdom that 
is won by force must be sustained by force, so the only 
hope for salvation rests in reliance on spiritual law: 
“Gf we seek to be truly ourselves, we draw others natur- 
ally to seek for a like fullness of their own being.” Even 
Lavelle, the militant nationalist, comes to see that there 
may be a hidden need in diversity and, perhaps, in open 
antagonism; and towards the end of a long and beautiful 
poem he has composed, he says: 


We choose this cause or that, but still 
The Everlasting works its will. 

The slayer and the slain may be 

Knit in a secret harmony. 


The talk dies down; the skies blossom with dawn; 
and Lavelle, in a lonely vision, is carried beyond him- 
self and understands everything, loves everything, for- 
gives everything: presently his comrades will win the 
city and encircle the arsenal; presently the imperial 
forces will try to hack their way through the town, 
with Heyt in their midst, leaving behind a debris of 
powdered stones and dismembered corpses, blown up 
through the exigencies of a warfare which can not be 
mindful of its prisoners. It is as well that all this is to 
happen; for the spiritual wrestling between Lavelle’s 
deepest self and the selves of his friends and comrades, 
has robbed the politics of time of their sweaty intensities, 
and Lavelle knows that “after that exaltation he could 
never be the same again. Never could he be fierce or 
passionate.’ The One remains, the many change and 
pass; and the poet, in all serenity, has entered the One, 
and can not withdraw. It is Heyt who goes out to make 
the world in his own image. : 

Such is “A. E.’s” vision. Some readers, no doubt, will 
sympathize with Rudd, an ignorant follower, clapped 
into prison with his leaders, who feels that one world 
is enough for him, and who declares that if he had to 
comprehend three worlds before he could act in this, he 
would go mad. But, as “A. E.” says, “we are stirred 


less by ideas we make clear to ourselves than by the 
_ myriad uncomprehended ideas and forces which pour on 


‘us and through us, which are hardly intelligible to our- 
selves”; and in repeated flashes of beauty and gleams of 
ancient wisdom “The Interpreters” gives one more than 
one can account for in any positivist tally of its ideas. 
If “A. E.” does not satisfy us with the politics of eternity, 
his poetry of eternity leaves little to be desired. 

; Lewis Mumrorp. 


SHORTER NOTICES, 
ProFEssoR BERNARD MosEs’s new book’ really fills a gap in 
American scholarship. It treats of a rather arid tract in 
the history of South American letters, yet in a manner 
which is, if not charming in a literary way, surely not as 
barren as it might easily have become. Moreover, despite 
the title, the emphasis falls upon the historical connotations 
of all the documents treated, and they have been many. 
The work is thus, largely from the very nature of the 
material with which it deals, historical rather than literary. 
It is. solid, leisurely, compact; books such as this are not 


meant for steady perusal, but for confident consultation. 


The bibliographical appendix is formidable; the numerous 
rare illustrations relieve the text. Dr. Moses rectifies certain 
erroneous views that have passed into unquestioned accept- 
ance. Such, for example, is the sidelight upon Las Casas: 


1“Spanish Colonial Literature in) South America.” Bernard Moses. 


New York: Hispanic Society of America. $5.00. 


a champion of rare devotion and unflagging zeal, but with 
little concern as to the social cost of securing liberty by 
his method. He was, moreover, so thoroughly absorbed in 
his own ideas and plans that he had no mind to consider 
the ideas and plans of others, or to deliberate with other 
persons in an attitude of possible compromise. He did not 
hesitate to seek with unslacking energy the execution of his 
plan, even when he was aware that it involved extending 
Negro slavery, with all the horrors of the transoceanic ship- 
ment of slaves.” The book, as a whole, is of primary im- 
portance in its field. I. G, 


Tue lady who asked vaguely at the library for “one serious 
book and then another book” might have found both her re- 
quests filled within one cover if “Fielding Sargent”’* had been 
handed to her. For those who wish their fiction straight, 
this novel is scarcely the thing, while those who want an 
adequate treatise on psycho-analysis may find themselves 
impeded by the occasional patches of story that intrude them- 
selves amid the technicalities. The book is a curious blend 
of life and libido, of impressions and repressions. Certainly 
the author has moved hand in hand with Freud, and her 
central character amiably submits to all the expert analysing 
which she demands of him. At times, he shows a momentary 
impatience with his fate, but his brief displays of a healthy 
irritation are quickly worked up into fresh neuroses, and 
Fielding Sargent becomes once more but a peg on which 
to hang inhibitions. LB: 


In “The Mirrors of Moscow”? Miss Bryant gives us portraits 
and sketches of Russian public men; including the few most 
conspicuous leaders as well as a considerable number of 
lesser notables. The reader will miss the keen analysis and 
vigorous drawing of “The Mirrors of Washington,” and the 
delightfully irresponsible, yet revealing, chit-chat of “From 
Mayfair to Moscow.” Miss Bryant does not view the Russian 
scene with the light-hearted gaiety of Clare Sheridan, nor is 
she an experienced political observer. Accordingly, we find 
that her two best portraits are those of Kalinin, the man 
of the people, and Lunacharsky, the poet, critic and art- 
connoisseur; she does not quite succeed in getting under the 
skin of the revolutionary theorists and men of action. In one 
notable instance, she is manifestly unjust. On the evidence 
of hearsay, she characterizes Theodore (not David) Roth- 
stein, the Soviet minister to Persia, as a vain, petty, selfish 
intriguer. One who had repeated dealings with him can 
testify that he invariably found him as modest and unpre- 
tentious as he was helpful; and Lord Curzon’s bitter out- 
cries against him are excellent testimony to the fact that he 
is serving Russia with ability. The comparison of Derjinsky 
and Peters with Marat is not a very happy one; not because 
Marat was “venomous’—his cruelty has been proven to be 
a counter-revolutionary fabrication—but because he was not 
a “public prosecutor.” ees? 


Joun BurroucHs was a very old man when he wrote the 
papers contained in “The Last Harvest.”* They bear all 
the earmarks of age—garrulousness, inability to carry through 
to a logical conclusion a single train of thought, needless 
and irritating repetition. While they do contain much of 
that mellow wisdom commonly attributed to many years, 
they are marred by a somewhat childish insistence that the 
world is going to the dogs. What one likes best about 
Burroughs is the downright, wholesome common sense which 
gives ballast to all his thoughts. He is nothing if not healthy ; 
and although a sunset is merely a sunset to him, still he 
inherited all that was worth keeping of the transcendentalist 
bequest. There is a Yankee shrewdness in him, along with an 
Anglo-Saxon positiveness; and like Dr. Johnson he has but 
to kick the nearest boulder to put all the shades of Berkeley 
to rout. He used to hammer the table with his fist, ex- 
claiming, apropos of Emerson’s reading a moral into all 
manner of things, that “an elm tree may suggest a cathedral, 
or a shell suggest the rainbow, or the sparkling frost suggest 


1“Pielding Sargent.” Elsa Barker. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $4.00. 

2“The Mirrors of Moscow.” Louise Bryant. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $2.50. 

8“The Last Harvest.” John Burroughs. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin Co. $2.00. 
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diamonds, or the thread that holds the beads symbolize the 
spheres, but a button is a button, a shoestring a shoestring, 
and a spade a spade and nothing more.” His animadversions 
on Emerson are always interesting and often illuminating, 
such as, for instance: “He loved wit with the laugh taken 
out of it.” He asks rhetorically: “Did Emerson, indeed, 
only go to nature as he went to a bank, to make a draft 
upon it?” He seems to think so; and he suggests that 
Emerson had no use for friends aside from what he could 
filch from their thoughts. “If you had no ideas to swap, 
he lost interest in you. ... The pearl in the oyster is what 
he wanted and not the oyster. . .. One feels as if he wanted 
to squeeze or shake Emerson to see if he can not get some 
normal human love out of him.” Although he greatly 
‘admires the wise man of Concord, Burroughs regards 
Thoreau’s “Walden” as “the fruit of a sweeter solitude and 
- detachment from the world than Emerson ever knew”; and 
he believes that it will outlive any single writing of Emer- 
son’s. Burroughs’s literary judgments, however, like Emer- 
son’s, are surprisingly anomalous. For him, too, Poe is 
merely a “jingle man,” though he adds that “The Bells” 
“has a verbal splendour and a mastery over measure and 
rhythm far beyond anything in Shelley.” He finds the works 
of Cicero, Voltaire, Addison and Swift flat and common- 
place compared with those of Emerson; and finally, with 
the superb naiveté of the true provincial, he maintains that 
William Vaughn Moody, John Russel McCarthy and Robert 
Loveman are the only true poets he knows of in this 


century. 
BAS. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 

So much has been written lately about “Moby-Dick” that 
I hesitate to bring the subject up again; but the beauti- 
fully clear and spacious pages of the new collected edition 
of Melville to which I referred last week have beguiled me 
into reading the book a third time, and I am wondering if 
all its felicities have dawned even yet on people’s minds. 
It seems to me now less chaotic, better shaped, than it 
seemed at first: nothing has surprised me more than to 
discover how conscious Melville was of what he was 
doing. I had taken too seriously the statement with which 
he opens Chapter LX XXII: “There are some enterprises 
in which a careful disorderliness is the true method’—or 
rather, I had not placed enough weight on this word 
“careful.” It seemed to me intolerable that he had not 
removed the chapters on whales in general, on whaling, 
whales’ heads, pitchpoling, ambergris, the try-works, etc., 
and published them separately: they were glorious, but I 
could not believe that they had been deliberately introduced 
to retard the action. It struck me that the action should 
have been retarded as it were within the story. I do not 
feel.this now. The book is an epic, and an epic requires 
ballast. Think of the catalogue of ships in Homer, the 
mass of purely historical information in the “A®neid,”’ the 
long descriptions in “Paradise Lost”: how immensely 
these elements add to the density and the volume of the 
total impression, and how they serve to throw into relief 
the gestures and activities of the characters! This freight 
of inanimate or partially inanimate material gives “Moby- 
Dick” its bottom, its body, in the vintner’s phrase; and I 
am convinced that Melville knew exactly what he was 
about. 


Ir is only when we have grasped the nature of the book 
that we begin to perceive how cunning is its craftsmanship 
throughout. Of the larger lines I shall speak presently; 


but glance for a moment at the single episode of Father: 


Mapple’s sermon in the Whaleman’s Chapel. Why is it 
that, once read, this episode seems to have buiit itself per- 
manently into the tissues of our imagination? It is be- 
cause of the skill with which Melville has excluded from 
our minds every irrelevant detail. He wishes, first, to 


establish the nautical character of the preacher, so he has 
him stoop down, after he has climbed into the pulpit, and 
drag up the ladder step by step, till the whole is deposited 
within. This may have been taken from reality, for Father 
Mapple is known to have been drawn from Father Taylor, 
Emerson’s friend, the apostle to the sailors in Boston. 
But Melville’s skill here consists in not remarking that 
Father Mapple might have been boarding a ship: the 
image already conveys this connotation—Melville uses it 
to heighten our sense of the preacher’s momentary “with- 
drawal from all outward worldly ties and connexions.” 
This nautical character, moreover, is preserved by every 
detail of the sketch. When Father Mapple kneels and 
prays, his prayer is so deeply devout that he seems to be 
“kneeling and praying at the bottom of the sea.” When 
he rises, he begins to speak “in prolonged solemn tones, 
like the continual tolling of a bell in a ship that is founder- 
ing at sea in a fog.” This impression, once established, is 
maintained by the imagery of the sermon; but, to pass to 
another point, why do we remember the sermon so vividly? 
Partly because of the storm that is beating outside the 
chapel. We are never allowed to forget this storm. It 
shrieks and drives about us as we enter the chapel, it pelts 
the door from without, it howls between the hymn and 
the sermon, it appears to “add new power to the preacher, 
who, when describing Jonah’s sea-storm, seemed tossed by 
a storm himself.” The effect of all this is to redouble the 
solemn intimacy of the scene. The chapel is cut off from 
the world like the cabin of a ship; our minds are focused 
with an almost painful intensity upon the visible and 
audible facts that immediately surround us. 


I HAVE dwelt on this episode because it shows with what 
deliberate art Melville has ensnared his readers. To turn 
now to the work as a whole: how carefully, with what 
prevision, he has built up the general scheme: the pitch 
of the book, the “mystery” of the White Whale, the char- 
acter of Captain Ahab. First of all, the pitch: with what 
a mighty rhythm the “Pequod” starts on its voyage: 


Ship and boat diverged; the cold, damp night breeze blew 
between; a screaming gull flew overhead; the two hulls wildly 
rolled; we gave three heavy-hearted cheers, and blindly 
plunged like fate into the lone Atlantic. 


There we have the note of the saga; and this is con- 
sistently sustained by a dozen different means. Take the 
portraits of the three mates, Starbuck, Stubb and Flask, 
“momentous men” all; and the three fantastic harpooneers, 
the cannibal Queequeg, Tashtego, the Gay Head Indian, 
and Daggoo, the gigantic Negro. By a process of simpli- 
fication that heightens their effect without removing it 
from reality, Melville invests these characters with a 
semblance as of Homer’s minor heroes: 


Daggoo retained all his barbaric virtues, and erect as a giraffe, 
moved about the decks in all the pomp of six feet five in his 
socks. There was a corporeal humility in looking up at him; 
and a white man standing before him seemed a white flag 
come to beg truce of a fortress. 


[Tashtego.] To look at the tawny brawn of his lithe snaky 
limbs, you would almost have credited the superstitions of 
some of the earlier Puritans, and half believed this wild 
Indian to be a son of the Prince of the Powers of the Air. 


This method of characterization, indeed, prevails through- 
out the book. Take the captain of the “Jeroboam,” for 
instance: 


A long-skirted, cabalistically cut coat of a faded walnut tinge 
enveloped him; the overlapping sleeves of which were rolled 
up on his wrists. A deep, settled, fanatic delirium was in 
his eyes. 
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We are living from beginning to end in a world by one 
| degree larger than life. The constant mythological allu- 
sions, the sweep of the style, the bold splendour of the 
similes support this impression, till at last the battles with 
the whales begin and we feel beneath the book the very 
pulse of the ocean itself. “Give me a condor’s wing!” 
Melville exclaims in the excitement of his inspiration. 
“Give me Vesuvius’s crater for an inkstand!” And then 
he adds, proudly conscious of his achievement: “Such, and 
so magnifying, is the virtue of a large and liberal theme! 
We expand to its bulk. To produce a mighty book, you 
must choose a mighty theme.” 


No less extraordinary is the development of the legend 
of “Moby-Dick,” of the sense of impending fatality. 
Towards the end it may be thought that Melville strains 
a point or two in order to produce this latter effect. Iam 
thinking especially of the chapter in which the sea-hawk 
‘darts away with Ahab’s hat; but the chapters on the 
'“candles” and the needle are open to the same objection. 
There is an electrical storm and the corposants appear 
/on the yardarms; and soon afterwards it is found that 
|the compasses have been turned. All these phenomena 
are natural, but they are certainly exceptional; and, occur- 
ring so close together, they seem to me to overshoot their 
mark, which is, of course, to inform the reader that the 
calamitous whale is approaching. Machinery of this kind 
is much more in place in works like “The Ancient 
Mariner” that frankly embody supernatural elements. But 
consider, at the outset of the book, the apparition of 
Elijah. Consider that astonishing chapter on the white- 
ness of the whale. Consider the reports of Moby-Dick 
that come to us, one after another, from the sailors, from 
wandering sea-captains encountered during the voyage, 
from the mad Gabriel of the “Jeroboam,” from the captain 
of the “Samuel Enderby” whose arm the monster has 
torn away as he tore away Ahab’s leg. The fabulous 
whale torments our imagination till we, like Gabriel, think 
of him as “no less a being than the Shaker God incar- 
nated”; and all this, be it noted, without a word of direct 
description on Melville’s part. Until he reveals himself 
just before the chase, we see Moby-Dick solely through 
the consequences of his actions and the eyes of super- 
stitious men. 


I sHOULD like to linger over another aspect of the fabulous 
element of the book—fabulous but entirely consonant with 
reality. I mean the theme of the “five dusky phantoms” 
who appear midway in the story, suddenly surrounding 
Ahab and as if “fresh formed out of air.” We get our 
first hint of their existence in the dark words of Elijah, 
when Ishmael and Queequeg encounter him near the 
wharf in the grey dawn: 


But he stole up to us again, and suddenly clapping his 
hand on my shoulder, said, ‘Did ye see anything looking like 
men going toward that ship a while ago?’ 

_ Struck by this plain matter-of-fact question, I answered, 
saying, “Yes, I thought I did see four or five men; but it 
was too dim to be sure.’ . 

‘Very dim, very dim,’ said Elijah. ‘Morning to ye.’ 

Once more we quitted him; but once more he came softly 
after us; and touching my shoulder again, said, ‘See if you 
can find ’em now, will ye?’ 

‘Find who?’ 

‘Morning to ye! Morning to ye!’ he rejoined, again moving 
off. \ 
Later, on the voyage, Stubb remarks that Captain Ahab 
is always disappearing at night: “Who’s made appoint- 
ments with him in the hold? Ain’t that queer, now?” 
These vaguely defined Orientals are satisfactorily ac- 
counted for as the story moves on; but they remain dim, 
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and their presence and their dimness and the pale, opales- 
cent light that emanates from them spread I can hardly 
say what magic through the book. It is to be observed, 
moreover, that all this fantasy in “Moby-Dick” has behind 
it everywhere a substantial fabric of fact: that is why we 
never feel that we are reading a romantic novel, why, even 
at the most extravagant moments, we accept every detail 
as veracious. There were actually to be seen, in the 
Nantucket of the ’forties, such figures as Queequeg and 
Fedallah, just as there were old “fighting Quakers, 
Quakers with a vengeance,” lords of whales like Bildad 
and Peleg, with their “thousand bold dashes of character, 
not unworthy a Scandinavian sea-king, or a poetical 
pagan Roman.” We can trace the whole story, trunk, 
branches and twigs, back to the scene out of which it 
springs, and which we feel between the lines, just as we 
can trace the Arabian genie back to Aladdin’s lamp; and 
this, by enabling us to compare the fact with the treat- 
ment, inevitably and immensely heightens the effect of 
the latter. 


Or Captain Ahab I should never stop talking if I once 
began. But here again, to recur to the aspect of the book 
upon which I have been dwelling, how admirable is Mel- 
ville’s power of construction.. “Ahab’s soul’s a centipede 
that moves upon a hundred legs.” So he himself 
asseverates, in the midst of the chase; and this character 
of a “mighty pageant creature, formed for noble tragedies” 
is developed and sustained with uncanny adroitness. First 
we are presented with the other captains who give us the 
scale of the Nantucket whale-masters in general. Then 
we see him through a cloud of strange rumours, and not 
till the ship is well at sea does he appear at all. Sud- 
denly he emerges; he stands on the quarter deck, and 
Melville describes him minutely in a magnificent passage: 
Then he vanishes again, to remain omnipresent but only 
intermittently visible, the soul, the brain, the will of the 
ship, and in the end the embodiment of a bedevilled 
humanity. We are never permitted to become familiar 
with him: he is never mentioned, he never appears, in- 
deed, save to the accompaniment of some superb phrase, 
some new majestic image. He is a “grand, ungodly, god- 
like man,” a “good man—not a pious good man, like 
Bildad, but a swearing good man”; he is a “khan of the 
plank, a king of the sea, and a great lord of leviathans”; 
he “lives in the world as the last’ of the grizzly bears 
lived in settled Missouri.” It can fairly be said that by 
the time the chase begins, Ahab is as mighty and terrible 
a figure in our minds as Moby-Dick himself. The two 
fabulous characters have grown, by similar means, side 
by side. 


MuczH more might be said of the form of the book—of 
the shredded Shakespearean drama, for example, the 


‘scraps and fragments of which, among other diverse ele- 


ments, have been pressed into the moving mass of the 
narrative. But I can not attempt to develop these points. 
“The great task of an artist,” said Taine, “is to find 
subjects which suit his talent.” Melville had this good 
fortune once and once only; but his masterpiece is worth 
more than libraries of lesser books. “Moby-Dick” is our 
sole American epic, no less an epic for being written in 
prose; and has it been observed that it revives in a sense 
the theme of the most ancient epic of the English-speaking 
peoples? Grendel in “Beowulf” might almost be described 
as the prototype of the White Whale. Was not Grendel 
also the symbol of “all that most maddens and torments, 
all that stirs up the lees of things, all truth with malice 
in it, all that cracks the sinews and cakes the brain, all 
the subtle demonisms of life and thought, all evil—visibly 
personified” ? 
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THERE is a type of man who so thoroughly identifies himself with 
an author, actor or a particular character in drama or fiction as to 
come to the eventual belief that he is responsible for the author’s 
work, or the creation of the character in question. 


The man who is always quoting Dickens, or Lewis Carroll, or 
W. S. Gilbert, for example; or the one who gains even greater dis- 
tinction by selecting a personality conspicuous in another day but 
shadowy to the present generation. ‘Thus, if such a man happens 
to have steeped himself in the life of Andrew Jackson, he will quote 
Jackson upon any provocation, he will cite Jackson as an authority 
upon many subjects, he may even apply Jacksonian dicta to psycho- 
analysis and birth control; and in the end, it is likely that his friends 
may even detect in his expression and pose a slight resemblance to 
the portraits of the picturesque President. 


There are others who quote a favourite newspaper to satisfy the 
impulse for vicarious distinction. The utterances of the editor of 
the C/arion or the Banner are transmuted into gospel, and are re- 
sonantly declaimed to such as will listen., The Freeman prides 
itself on a clientele in which blind idolators are in the minority; its 
human weakness makes those idolators dear to it, but it is cognizant 
of the strength that lies in readers whose minds are tough, who 
wrestle with the FREEMAN, who sometimes answer back, and who 
succumb to the FREEMAN’s cool logic and sober sense only if those 
instruments prove superior to opposition. 


To many cultivated persons whose radical edges have been dined 
by the soothing contact of liberal idealism, the ‘‘divine discontent’ 
sometimes evoked by reading the FREEMAN arouses a resentment 
which, in reality, arises from a consciousness that certain beliefs have 
atrophied, beliefs that often represent the best of their youth. An 
uninterrupted course of the FREEMAN may restore to them the 
mental resilience that makes all of life an intellectual springtime to 
thinking people. 


The FREEMAN, therefore, offers you new life, in 52 doses, 
to be taken weekly, for $6.00. Throw away the crutches 
of journalism based on what majorities think they want, 
empty the tonic-bottles of trade 


How about that man to whom you have 
always been meaning to send the FREEMAN? 


WHAT NIETZSCHE TAUGHT, 
by Willard Huntington Wright. 


philosophical works are summarized. Characteristic 
excerpts from each book are presented. This work 
meets the needs of those who wish to be instructed 
without having to wrestle with the profundities of 
many volumes. 


THE THEORIES OF EVOLUTION, 
by Delage and Goldsmith. 
DELAGE is perhaps the greatest physiologist of Europe. 
With the admirable clarity that marks the writings 
of French scholars he presents, popularly but not 
vulgarly, the various theories which biologists have 
propounded. 


MY STORY, by Tom L. Johnson. 


American whose maturity was dedicated to selfless 
battle with privilege. His nine years of struggle 
while Mayor of Cleveland demanded a quality of 
heroism that seems to many Americans at least equal 
to that which a Major-General needs to possess. 


The above are large volumes, handsomely printed and bound. 


One of these books on this special offer B@¥ | The FREEMAN for a year (price $6.00) 


BriEFLy, but without sacrifice of essentials, Nietzsche’s 


AN inspiring account of the rise to power ofa typical 


and any one of the important $2.00 books 
(see left) — the paper and the book to 
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